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‘Take Tt Easy “Shis Year 


with this new and direct approach to an old problem! 


HOW TO SPONSOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


This how-to-do-it handbook for all sponsors of student activities, with 
practical solutions to problems of how to organize and operate a club, how 
to get the most out of a homeroom group, how to sponsor a successful 
student council, what to do with yearbook probiems, and how to measure 
the success of a club or activity. 


This handbook is designed as a time saver, bringing the broad collection 
of materials down to ninety-one pages of information that is comprehensive, 
clear, functional, and practical. 


Order your copy today. A low cost for teachers — $1.75 per copy, postpaid. 
20%, discount on five or more copies. 
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_f's the Editor Sees It, 





Some schools organize fund-raising (giving 
and selling) campaigns around competition be- 
tween classes, home rooms, floors, sexes, or 
organizations. Some schools frown on this de- 
vice. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of this type of competition? 

The main arguments in favor of it are, (1) it 
has great publicity and motivational value and 
spurs participation; (2) if organized between in- 
clusive groups such as classes, home rooms, 
floors, or sexes, it provides easy participation 
opportunities for all students in the school; and 
(3) it unembarrassingly affords opportunities 
for “small” as well as “big” participants. 

The main arguments against such competi- 
tion are, (1) mere winning tends to overshadow 
the cause represented—loyalty to group becomes 
more important than loyalty to cause; and (2) it 
may result in over-zealous high-pressuring of stu- 
dents into participating more than they want to 
or more than they can afford. Naturally, a pres- 
sured student can hardly be expected to take a 
wholesome attitude towards either his own group 
or the cause. 

If such competition is planned, it should be 
so organized that it strengthens the advantages 
and weakens the disadvantages. 


We thoroughly dislike the use of the confusing 
expression “home room clubs” to designate the 
home room because such use indicates a lack of 
understanding and appreciation of the differences 
between a home room and a club. Each of these 
has its own specialized, justifiable, and widely 
accepted purpose and goal. A hybrid expression 
means a hybrid conception and a hybrid activity. 


Because of the success of its 1959 European 
Tour, the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils is planning another tour for 1962. This is 
a commendable project. 

We have been asked a number of times whether 
or not a school should raise the money necessary 
to finance a trip made by one of its students, 
say the president of the student council. Our 
answer is, “Not unless the money so raised and 
spent represents a solid investment for the 
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school,” which is another way of saying, “No.” 

The gift of a nice piece of luggage to some 
highly deserving school citizen might represent 
a practical and appropriate appreciation, but even 
this—if paid out of school funds—is debatable. 
Athletes and other interscholastic competitors are 
not permitted to accept gifts of any cash value 
from any source. 

A school can and should pay (or at least, help 
to pay) the expenses of delegates to student coun- 
cil, publications, cheerleading, speech, music, and 
other similar conferences, for the same reason 
that it now pays the expenses of athletic teams; 
these expenses represent a school investment, and 
should, and probably nearly always do, return 
substantial profit directly to it. 


According to reports at the recent NUEA 
debate committee at St. Louis, schools all over 
the nation are becoming more interested in de- 
bate. Undoubtedly one reason for this rapid 
development is that modern living requires more 
and more public speaking on the part of both 
men and women. Business, professional, and 
trade conventions, political, educational, and re- 
ligious meetings and conferences, and club and 
community gatherings all have helped to create 
a greater need for speaking ability. This is all 
to the good. Debate is not only one of the oldest 
but one of the best of our school activities. 


There is no “thought control” in the editorial 
policy of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. We don’t 
necessarily always agree with what we publish, 
nor do we demand that all readers agree with 
us. “Not who is right but what is true” is still 
a good motto. 

We do, however, have the privilege of cor- 
recting grammatical, typographical, and other 
errors, of splitting paragraphs that are too long 
(a common weakness in manuscripts sent to 
column magazines), of tightening up ideas and 
expression where these improve the story, and 
occasionally, of making the title more forceful 
and accurate. However, here we are not dis- 
agreeing with ideas, only with the expression of 
them. All our editing is designed to strengthen 
an article. 
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A car may carry a group of children to a happy picnic or into a stalled train at a 
crossing, depending on how it is driven. Similarly, a school party may be a wholesome 
social event or a disgraceful brawl, depending on how it is organized and handled. 


The Long Beach Friday Nighter Program 


HE Long Beach Friday Nighter dance pro- 

gram was organized by the Recreation 

Commission, the Long Beach Schools, and 
the P.T.A. to satisfy a need for dances for 
eighth and ninth graders under trained and 
experienced adult leadership. The P.T.A. Rec- 
reation Chairman directs the program in each 
school in conjunction with a school director and 
two assistants. The school director works with 
the Principal, the P.T.A. President, and indi- 
rectly with the Caretaker in making all arrange- 
ments for the dances. 

The Long Beach dances are held twice 
monthly, starting in October and throughout the 
school year, with special events following 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and spring vacation. 
Each dance starts at seven in the evening and 
ends promptly at nine-thirty. All dances take 
the name of the school where the dance is held: 
as, for example, “Hamilton Friday Nighters.” 

The success of a program depends on how it 
gets started. For our dances, each pupil attend- 
ing must have an application signed by a parent 
or guardian on file with the Director. The ap- 
plication form shown on page 228 is used. 

Each member is given a membership card on 
which the rules are stated. A second directive is 
given out with the original information which 
reaffirms certain aspects of the rules and at the 
same time lists the dances for the year. A short 
tear form at the bottom provides the PTA with 
a working group of parents who help and assist 
when called. 

Each youngster carries his card and signs in 





OUR COVER 


The upper picture shows some of the headgear 
worn at the Mad-Hatter dance held by the Friday 
Nighters of Long Beach, California. See the story 
on this page. 


In the lower picture Glenn Miller, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, New York, 
camera use in club and 
See story on page 235. 


demonstrates class 


experiments. 
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ED PENN 
Hamilton Junior High School 
Long Beach, California 


at each dance. A minimum fee of ten cents is 
donated to help pay for decorations, records, and 
for our one big dance of the year—the Gradua- 
tion Prom. The Graduation Prom is the only 
dance for which we have an orchestra—all other 
dances we use the school record player and loud 
speaker system. 

The following officials and committees handle 
the various responsibilities: 

1. Master of Ceremonies—handles announce- 
ments and microphone. 

2. Host and Hostesses—greet parents and 
thank them for attending. 

3. Refreshment Committee — 
drinks and cake. 

4. Entertainment 
tions entertainers. 

5. Cloak Room—checks clothing in and out. 

6. Clean Up—sets up gym and “returns” it 
after the dance. 

7. Decorations—plans room themes and dec- 
orations. 

8. Publicity — maintains liaison with the 
journalism teacher, papers, and photography 
club. 

Each committee elects its own chairman, and 
meets the Wednesday following the dance. At 
this meeting the group makes ‘plans for the forth- 
coming dance, selects records, decides on refresh- 
ments, and decides on a name for the next dance. 
Admittedly some of the names have been way out, 
but to the youngster this is quite important. Some 
of these names have been Howdy Hop, Kickoff 
Kapers, Sputnik Spin, Pilgrim Prance, and 
Bouncing Bones. Regular minutes of each meet- 
ing are kept, and a checklist of all committee 
work done at the dance. All committee members 
check in a half hour before the start of the dance. 

PTA members are present at all dances, and 
they in turn help with the sign-in of each student. 
We take the name, grade, and phone number of 
each pupil attending, and also have a rigid door 
check for taps on shoes and gum. Outside pa- 


serves soft 


plans program and audi- 
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FRIDAY NIGHTER’S CLUB 
Membership Application 


NAME (print clearly) AcE 
TELEPHONE 


GRADE 


Appress 

SCHOOL 

I hereby make application for membership in the 
Friday Nighter’s Club. 


If my application for membership is approved, I pledge myself to conform to all policies, rules and regulations to 
the best of my ability and, furthermore, agree to work for the success of this organization in every possible way. 


I furthermore understand that the Membership Committee of this Club has full authority to cancel Club 
memberships at any time for cause. 


The policy of this Club is to promote friendships and to provide a wholesome type of social recreation, including 


dancing, for leisure hours. 


Rules and Regulations 
1. Membership is open to 


2. The standard dress for parties will be sport clothes. 
3 


Members should arrive not later than 


NO Pass-out Checks will be given. 


grade boys and girls whose applications have been approved. 


MEMBERS MUST 


REMAIN UNTIL THE CONCLUSION OF THE PARTY AT 9:30 p.m. UNLESS EXCUSED BY THE 


DIRECTOR. 


Any disorderly conduct will be cause for cancellation of membership. 


Failure to abide by rules and regulations may cancel membership at any time. 


I have read the above application and would like to 


have 


become a member of the Club. 


Parent or Guardian's Signature 


I have read the above application and agree to abide 
by the rules and regulations. 


Student’s Signature 





trolling of the school grounds is done by a reserve 
policeman in uniform. These reserve officers en- 
joy taking part in school functions. They help im- 
measurably in curbing potential “gate-crashers.” 

We all know that when we're dealing with 
large groups trouble is apt to happen unless the 
rules set are strictly followed. For instance, our 
“sport clothes” rule means exactly this. Levis 
will not be tolerated because the members tend 
to act the way they are dressed. If we allowed 
them to dance without shoes there would be run- 
ning followed by twisted ankles or broken bones. 
We remember, too, that it is always easy for a 
parent to phone and ask, “What are you running 
a dance or a rough-house?” Outsiders are not 
encouraged; each school in our area has its own 
dance and we do not want possible school-rivalry 
flare-ups. 

At a specific time we close the cloak room, 
and open the rest rooms but once during the 
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evening. Of course there are emergencies, but 
through the years we have found most of the 
rest-room running is for getting a drink or merely 
combing the hair. Refreshments are served in 
one room only. In this way we have control over 
the refreshments and are able to prevent any 
items from finding their way into the gym and 
causing maintenance problems. 

In general, we have found it best to keep the 
dance moving, the idea being—‘‘The more danc- 
ing, the less time for mischief.” We use frequent 
mixers, such as the Bunny Hop, Mexican Hat 
Dance, The Stroll, and The Twist, to provide 
variety and “keep the ball rolling.” 

This description of our Friday Nighters is 
by no means complete because every dance is 
different and each one brings new problems. 
However, it does give a general picture that we 
hope will help other schools to promote more 
successful parties for young people. 
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Who really is athletics-happy? The youngsters? Their parents? School officials? The 
following illuminating survey reveals the sources of over-emphasis on school athletics 


and provides clues to action for de-emphasis. 


National Parent-Teacher. 


Reprinted from the January, 1961, 


Are School-Agers Athletics-Happy? 


FTER HIS MOST RECENT LONG, HARD LOOK at 
American education, James B. Conant 
warned of “an vicious” over- 

emphasis on interscholastic athletics in the junior 
high schools. Such activities—along with march- 
ing bands and full-dress graduation ceremonies 
have no place in the junior high, he said, and 
they should be eliminated. 


almost 


There was considerable agreement from pub- 
lic school officials but little, if any, audible dis- 
agreement. Did some administrators suppress 
their dissent to avoid public debate with a man 
of Dr. Conant’s prestige? Or was there virtually 
no disagreement? To find out, the National 
Parent-Teacher sent questionnaires to a represen- 
tative group of school superintendents across the 
country. They were promised anonymity and 
requested to speak their minds. 

Asked if they agreed with Dr. Conant that 
there is an almost vicious overemphasis on inter- 


scholastic athletics in the junior high, the super-. 


intendents said no by a five-to-one margin. But 
there’s a catch here. With only two exceptions, 
the noes came from schools that have no inter- 
school programs and therefore no problem. And 
all the yeses came from schools with separate, 
distinct interscholastic programs for seventh- and 
eighth-graders. All but two of the superintend- 
ents who have the problem would like to get rid 
of it. Those who don’t have it may not think 
there is overemphasis, but they don’t plan to get 
involved. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding: Virtually to 
a man, the superintendents favor a well-rounded 
intramural physical education program, with 
school-wide participation and with proper con- 
trols and supervision. There disapproval is di- 
rected at interschool competition. 

The superintendents acknowledge there is 
great pressure from the community—the parents, 
the merchants, and the sports writers—to have 
interscholastic athletics at the junior high level, 


* Raymond Squires is a free-lance journalist whose interest 
in the nation’s schools—sporked by his own school-age 
children—ieads him to write on educational problems. 
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RAYMOND SQUIRES* 


and even in elementary school. Some have tried 
to meet the pressure by organizing informal 
games on Saturday mornings with several teams 
of near-equal ability representing each school. 
“If we don’t do it,” 
“the parents will, and they are likely to do it 
badly.” 


wrote one superintendent, 


More Cons THAN Pros 


The school officials were asked to explain 
why they approved or disapproved of inter- 
scholastic athletics for junior high students. One 
of the two respondents who have such programs 
and want to keep them replied that they “en- 
courage scholarship and better discipline.” The 
other said they “induce the boy to take pride in 
his physical development—proper diet, abstinence 
from smoking, and so on.” Also, “These boys 
need the cooperative learning experience that 
team relationships permit.” Hedging a bit, how- 
ever, this superintendent added, “Overemphasis 
can be undesirable at the junior high level as 
well as senior high. Our program is not directed 
toward spectator emphasis.” 


As far as this particular sampling went, these 
were the only two school officials who, speaking 
from their own experience, could find anything 
good to say about interscholastic athletics in 
junior high school. 


One administrator who has interscholastic 
athletics and doesn’t want them said they “de- 
velop lack of perspective and promote false 
values.” Another opposed them on the follow- 
ing grounds: “(1) The chance of permanent in- 
jury, particularly to the joints, is great, according 
(2) Boys, particularly in 
football, do not compete against their physical 
equals. (3) Money, time, and energy are taken 
from the intramural program, the most important 
program of all.” Another said, “The boys are 
too immature, physically and emotionally.” 


to medical evidence. 


Among those who don’t have and don’t want 
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interscholastic athletics, the most frequent rea- 
sons were that they put too much emphasis on 
that they interfere with the school’s 
general physical education program for all chil- 
are designed to please 

rather than help the 


winning; 


dren; and that they 
the spectators—parents 
youngsters. 

One superintendent, who is widely known and 
highly respected in the world of education, wrote 


a thoughtful letter to explain his position: 


“I have heard many supposedly outstanding 
superintendents say, ‘Give me a good athletic 
program, a good R.O.T.C. program, and a good 
band program and the parents will be happy and 
never ask about the academic program.’ There 
may be some justification for such a statement, 
but if there is, it is a terrible commentary on 
our values as parents. 


“I am convinced that we are in danger of 
deteriorating into a weak nation, despite the fact 
Practically all 
children are transported everywhere they go, and 
they have little opportunity for practical exercise, 
.. We have never needed 
a strong physical education program so badly as 
we need it right now. 


that we are rabid sports fans. 


such as doing chores. . 


“I also believe that interscholastic athletics 
are the natural outgrowth of a good physical edu- 
cation program. It is regrettable that we cannot 
operate a good sports program without pressure 
because athletics are overemphasized 
much in the grade schools and the junior highs 
as in the high schools and universities. There is 
too much pressure on high school coaches to 
win, and to some extent it has taken the fun 
of participation out of our programs. 


not so 


“Personally I think we need such programs, 
but we educators need to control the program 
and not let the program control the school. I 
don’t think we will ever discontinue interscho- 
lastic athletics at the high school level, but we 
must work diligently to control them.” 


Another superintendent noted that a growing 
number of private and parochial high schools 
offer full tuition scholarships to youngsters who 
show athletic prowess in junior high. “It is bad 
enough,” he wrote, “that a good high school 
athlete is besieged by offers from colleges and 
But what must such recruiting 
tactics do to the very impressionable youngster 


universities. 


in his early teens? Can he possibly maintain a 
semblance of balance? Can he possibly realize 
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that school is for education, not for football, 
basketball, and track?” 


The pressure for interscholastic athletics 
doesn’t come from the seventh- and eighth- 
graders themselves. The pressure comes from 
parents. Asked who would most vigorously op- 
pose any move to abolish such a program at any 
grade level, the school officials agreed it would 
be “the community.” 


Senior Pressures On Junior Hicus 


They also were substantially agreed that the 
rapid spread of Little League baseball teams, Pop 
Warner football leagues, and the like has brought 
increased pressure for interscholastic athletics in 
the junior high. It follows that many of them 
would have harsh words for the Little League 
program. 


One superintendent told of a father in his 
neighborhood, a former professional baseball 
player. “This father,” he wrote, “will not allow 
his thirteen-year-old to play baseball with other 
children except in Little League games. When 
the father comes home from work he goes with 
his son into the back yard, and they play ball 
for an hour or so. At least, the father calls it 
play; I'm sure his son doesn’t. And to top it 
off, on the day of a Little League game, the 
father drives his boy to the field and back—a 
round trip of four blocks!” 

Another superintendent enclosed the follow- 
ing report from the September 5 issue of News- 
week: 

“A few minutes before Monterrey, Mexico, 
met Fort Worth, Texas, in the semifinals of the 
Little League World Series at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, last week, Harold (Lucky) Haskins, the 
director of the Mexican team, stood on the lip 
of the dugout and stared down at his eleven- and 
twelve-year-old athletes. 

“*Are you Mexicans?’ Haskins barked. 
‘Si, si,’ shouted the players. 
‘Do you love your country?’ 
an 
‘Are you proud of your flag?’ 
tH, a." 
“Will you let the Texans lower it?’ 

* *No, no.’ 

“Then Haskins, satisfied with his pep talk, sat 
down in the dugout, and the boys, justifiably 
nervous, went out on the field—and lost to the 
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Texans. For half an hour after the game, the 
Mexican boys cried. “We should never have left 
Monterrey,’ said Haskins, acidly. 

“The Little League World Series, drawing 
youngsters from all over the world to Williams- 
port each summer, is a brilliant spectacle. A\l- 
most every boy who participates in the series 
relishes the experience—living in a Lycoming 
College dorm, playing before noisy capacity 
crowds, signing autographs for starry-eyed fans. 
But all the fuss and furor over the subteen-agers 
—with the adult-imposed emphasis on victory 
and hero worship—raise a pressing question: 
Does success spoil Little Leaguers? 

“*No," say the men who run the international 
Little League program. “We teach the boys the 
value of sportsmanship, the importance of com- 
petition.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ says Joey Jay, the Milwaukee Braves 
pitcher, who was the first Little Leaguer ever to 
become a big leaguer. ‘I’ve known a lot of kids 
who were treated like little heroes. Afterward, 
they expected everything to be handed them on 
a silver platter—and it wasn’t. They couldn't 
adjust.’ 

“Beyond any doubt, the boys in Williamsport 
last week were treated as little heroes, especially 
the Levittown, Pennsylvania, players, who beat 
Fort Worth 5—0 in the final (as Joe Mormello 
pitched a no-hitter and struck out sixteen Texas 
batters). “This is a dream, said infielder Julian 
Kalkenstein. 

“*T wonder when I’m gonna wake up,’ said 
catcher Brian Pennington. 

“ ‘If it’s like this all my life,’ insisted Rollie 
Clark, a four-foot-six, eighty-pound second base- 
man, ‘I never want to wake up.’ ” 


QOurTsizE BurDENS ON UNDERSIZE Backs 


The superintendent who sent along this clip- 
ping asked a few questions himself: “Must we 
ask eleven- and twelve-year-olds to assume the 
burden of school, community, state, and even na- 
tional honor? Must we teach them at this tender 
age that it isn’t how you play the game but 
whether you win or lose? Must we transform 
their baseball teams into circus acts for the 
entertainment and pride of their parents? Can't 
we just let them play ball for the fun of playing? 
Can't we just let them be kids?” 

Shane McCarthy, executive director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, expressed 
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similar concern last spring at the annual con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Philadelphia. “Parents,” he said, 
“must realize that youth . . . must have the oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop on its own. Instead 
parents are trying to speed their children into 
too early maturity. 


“Adults,” he went on, “do not demand or 
expect enough physical activity from their chil- 
dren. ... We build miles and miles of turnpikes, 
but where are the hiking trails? Our children 
camp out in junior-size country clubs. Why 
should they walk when we make it so easy for 
them to ride? Why should they stand when they 
can sit? 

“Adult example is the most compelling force 
in democracy—and it is very doubtful that to- 
day’s adults can be looked upon as paragons of 
fitness. We buy fun and watch others 
participate.” 

lf all children in school—or even most of 
them—could benefit by programs of interscho- 
lastic athletics, perhaps there might be less ob- 
jection to them. The fact is that participation is 
limited to a select few, and it’s far from certain 
that even those few benefit. 


our 


Admiral Rickover, in testimony before a con- 
gressional subcommittee, declared, “Organized 
athletics with huge interschool and intercollege 
games in which only a handful of star athletes 
take part are distinctly American phenomena, 
unknown elsewhere. They do not serve the same 
purpose as physical training abroad, or at least 
only marginally. ... No school child [in Europe 
or Russia] would ever be permitted to waste his 
time in school by training to be a star on the 
school’s football team so that the team could then 
entertain the adult community. Physical educa- 
tion in Russia—as in the rest of Europe—is 
centered on developing the body of each child, 
on the old principle of mens sana in corpore 
sano. 


What is our goal? For every child a healthy 
mind in a healthy body? Or highly competitive, 
selected teams performing under pressure for 
the pleasure of adults, probably at the expense 
of well-rounded programs for all children and 
possibly to the detriment of the young competi- 
tors’ wholesome development? In their replies to 
the National Parent-Teacher questionnaire the 
school superintendents made their choice unmis- 
takably clear. Will parents back them up? 
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A Spanish-American Supper 


ROBERT M. SHAHAN 


Los Alamos, New Mexico 


In the sixth grade social studies curriculum, 
Latin America is the area of study. The program 
begins with Mexico, proceeds to Central America, 
then to South America, and finally to the West 
Indies. All of the included countries, with few 
exceptions, have the common cultural background 
of Spain. After an orientation to this program, 
which includes the usual reading of text and ref- 
erence books, discussions, films, pictures, exhib- 
its and talks by authorities, the pupils’ natural 
urges can be exploited and satisfied by an activity 
in which they plan and take part. 

By the time children reach the sixth grade they 
have witnessed and taken part in many of the 
ordinary types of assembly activities that are 
given each Friday at nine o'clock in the morning 
before the entire school. In order for this pro- 
gram to be more valuable and effective a different 
kind of activity is required. Pupils, and teachers 
too, are bored by repetitious programs. An activ- 
ity is more stimulating to the pupils, and it is 
treated with more enthusiasm if the idea comes 
from the pupils themselves. At least the pupils 
should think that they originated the idea. Some- 
times a teacher must use some careful manipula- 
tion and psychological guidance. 

The children may come up with the wonderful 
idea, such as preparing a Spanish-American sup- 
per to be followed by some Latin American and 
perhaps Indian dances. Their parents and other 
guests will constitute the audience. The class 
formulates the plans for the program during reg- 
ular class meetings, presided over by the elected 
class president, and guided by the teacher. 


The final plans will be something like the fol- 
lowing. Several committees are formed. A food 
committee will prepare such dishes as enchiladas, 
sopapillas, salads, dessert, and a beverage. This 
food committee will be divided into subcommit- 
tees so that two or three persons will be respon- 
sible for each of the above-mentioned foods. Per- 
haps it may be advisable to acquire some parental 
assistance and advisement, but the children can 
do the actual work themselves. Pupils at this 
grade level can do far more than we realize or 
allow them to do. This food preparing phase of 
the program is an excellent situation in which 
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some of the pupils can “shine” who have not been 
able to in regular classroom work. This is espe- 
cially true of Spanish-background children who 
are plentiful in the New Mexican schools. Be- 
cause of a language handicap, and not an intel- 
lectual deficit, these children often do not show 
up well in regular academic work. This tends to 
give them feelings of inferiority. Participation in 
such activities as this gives them a measure of 
confidence and a feeling of success and recogni- 
tion. 


Another group of pupils will form a serving 
committee. This committee will be encouraged 
and trained to serve the meal in the most accept- 
able fashion. 


After the meal another group serves as an 
entertainment committee, and performs Latin 
American dances and sings Spanish songs. Indi- 
viduals, too, may perform and receive recogni- 
tion. Here again nonscholars may contribute 
nicely. A few songs may be sung which call for 
the guests’ participation. 


Finally, another committee is in charge of 
cleaning up after the program. This committee 
should be handled “with kid gloves” because 
many times the shy, backward pupils who may 
have little talent or ability are selected for it. A 
strong effort should be made to show the impor- 
tance of this job. Probably the best way of hand- 
ling it is to call the group the decoration commit- 
tee, and have them be responsible for decorating 
the room before the supper, as well as for putting 
it in shape afterwards. Members of the other com- 
mittees could join in to help this decorating com- 
mittee. 


This type of activity requires a lot of planning 
and a great deal of work, but “many hands make 
light work.” The program will be of great value 
in promoting interest in this particular social 
studies area. It will also be of value in developing 
and capitalizing on individual interests and skills. 
A feeling of esprit de corps will result from this 
unified effort. This type of program also makes 
a fine contribution towards better relations be- 
tween the school and community. 


A few days after the program it should be 
evaluated. The class should hold a discussion and 
bring out both the positive and negative aspects of 
the program. Praise and recognition should be 
given where it is due. Negative criticisms should 
be constructive and given with care, but children 
develop sympathy toward each other and are usu- 
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ally very kind in their criticisms. Even though, 
while on the serving committee, Johnny spills cof- 
fee on the school board president’s lap his peers 
will soothe Johnny’s embarrassment. The kids 
will, however, be very critical of their own indi- 


vidual shortcomings and make sure they don’t 
occur again. 

An activity such as this, with its many bene- 
fits to the pupils, remains in their memories for 
a long, long time. 


It is easier to show errors in form than to tell about them—and easier to correct when 
you can relive the sequence time and time again. Here is an inexpensive way to get 
ideas over quickly and indelibly. Why not try this in your school? 


Slow-Motion Moving Pictures Improve 


Swimming Techniques 


SK PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS, recrea- 

A tion leaders or camp directors to name 

one of the more difficult skills to teach, 

and almost all will include swimming at or near 
the top of the list. 

One of the more bothersome things about 
working with beginners or even more advanced 
swimmers is to get them to realize their mistakes 
in the water and recognize what corrections need 
to be made. 

While certain animals have a natural instinct 
and ability to swim, humans must learn certain 
skills to be at home in the water. One of the 
best teaching aids in this respect is slow-motion 
analytical movies. These can be of distinct value 
to the learner, helping him to improve his aquatic 
skills. 

These films show the young swimmer exactly 
what he is doing. They show the position of the 
body in the water, arm movements when taking 
strokes, position of the head while breathing, 
leg movements and kicking, etc. 

On the screen, the teacher and pupil can care- 
fully study the corrections that must be made. 
When a pupil says, “I see what you mean,” 
while viewing himself on the projected film, he 
has visualized himself as a swimmer. 

I’ve been taking swimming movies with a 
Bolex H-8 movie camera, shooting at 64 frames 
or pictures a second. These are projected at 16 
frames a second, which produces an effect of 
time magnification. 

The action remains on the screen four times 
as long as it actually took to perform the skill. 
This slow-motion film projection permits careful 
analysis and study by the instructor and pupil. 

My training films were shot at an indoor 
pool using the fast DuPont 931 double 8-mm 
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HAROLD HAINFELD 
Roosevelt School 
Union City, N.J. 


film and a light bar with four 250-watt photo- 
flood lights. The lens opening in this particular 
case was //4.5 and gave excellent results. 

I use the black-and-white film, since color 
seems unnecessary. In fact, | doubt if results 
could be obtained with the available 8-mm film 
under the lighting conditions that exist. It isn’t 
fast enough. 
film outdoors in the swimming sunlight. How- 
ever, the swimmers’ mistakes were the things | 
want to show on film, not the expensive or beau- 


It may be possible to use color 


tiful color movies. 

There are 80 frames to each foot of 8-mm 
movie film. This is 8,000 pictures on a 100-foot 
side of film. Thus, | get approximately 16,000 
pictures on one 100-foot roll of 8-mm film. The 
cost is $8.95, including the processing of the 
film. 

It is possible to shoot about two complete 
strokes in six seconds. Shooting at 64 frames 
a second would require almost 400 frames or 
about five feet of film. Hence, about 40 stu- 
dents’ swimming skills can be filmed for an- 
alyzation on one spool of 8-mm film. 

Film costs and processing come to about 20 
cents per pupil 
improved swimming skills that result. The less 
expensive 8-mm film is used in preference to 
the 16-mm film because the film is viewed by 
small groups of students having similar diffi- 
culties. A large screen is not needed for a small 


a very small investment for the 


group. 
We use a screen about three feet by four feet 
to view the swimming movies. This is large 
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enough for six or seven students to view their 
fact, this 
size screen is much larger than the present 21- 


individual swimming problems. In 


inch screen used to view educational television 
programs. It works very well for my group. 

The processing lab gets the film the following 
morning and it is ready by noon of the same day. 
This rapid service is an important factor with 
analytical movies. The individual can see his 
mistakes and good points on the screen at the 
very next swimming lesson. The instructor’s sug- 
gestions and ideas are fresh in his mind and the 
student can visualize the necessary corrections. 

For projection, | make film loops. The loop 
is a short piece of film with the ends spliced 
together. Each loop is about five feet in length 
and contains the activity of one swimmer. 

The film loop shows the individual’s swim- 
ming skill over and over again. The pupil can 
thus see himself on the screen again and again, 
until the instructor’s corrections are well estab- 
lished in his mind. 

The photographing and projection of slow- 
motion analytical movies of beginners is just 
one area of aquatics that can be used when 
improving skills. As the student progresses, films 
can be used to improve his techniques. 

Individuals can be shown how to improve 
in the backstroke, sidestroke, breaststroke and 
butterfly. Racing and fancy diving techniques 
can also be studied from the films. Other phases 
of water skills might include life-saving and 
water skiing form. 

The following table shows the results of an 
experiment made while teaching three non- 
swimming groups—Group I using movies as an 
aid, the other two groups not using movies. 





Group 1 Group II Group Ill 


Number of swimmers 
in class 18 20 17 
Number of students able to 
jump into pool, level off 
and swim 25 yards after 
one week of instruction J 6 


Percentage of those 
learning skills 72 35 36 





Each group was taught by Red Cross Water 
Safety instructors for one hour per week for 
six consecutive days. The film of the teen-age 
beginners was shot on the third day and shown 
to them prior to the fourth day in the pool. 
Each student in Group I spent about six minutes 
viewing the film with the instructor to study his 
form, technique and errors. 
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The tests were given on the sixth day with 
the results shown in the table. 

The study indicates that twice as many stu- 
dents can be taught to jump into the pool, level 
off and swim 25 yards after studying their form 
on films along with their instructor’s comments 
as those not using analytical movies. 

There were more than 8,000 deaths due to 
drowning last year. Many others were rescued 
by alert life guards and others. It would be 
unwise to claim that moving pictures could 
eliminate these tragedies. However, the swim- 
ming instructor should investigate the possibili- 
ties of movies in teaching swimming classes. 

Practice does not necessarily lead to perfec- 
tion; it may lead to established imperfection. 
Correcting mistakes and improving good tech- 
niques will make better swimmers. The use of 
slow-motion analytical movies can be a big help. 


Our P.T.A. Harvest Festival 


JAMES J. MITCHELL 
University High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Every year, just before Thanksgiving, the 
PTA of the University High School sponsors its 
annual Harvest Festival. When and how did it 
start? No one really cares. Some of the older 
patrons say that this festival was once an integral 
part of the community school life before the days 
of PTA. Yet, the newcomers of the community 
haven’t let the vintage of the event spoil the fun. 
They have pitched in and shared in the work of 
the various projects in order to make the event 
the annual success that it is. 

A typical night consists of a short business 
meeting and then the fun and the frolicking be- 
begin. There is square dancing with moms and 
dads, brothers and sisters, and teachers and 
parents making up the various sets. Whatever 
the dance, be it a polka, a waltz, or a Charleston, 
the youngsters usually set the stage for the adults 
and then say very politely: “All right Mom and 
Dad, it’s your turn to mix the good old days with 
today.” This does not mean that the night is a 
hodge-podge of confusion. However, it does 
mean a well-supervised, properly coordinated 
group activity supervised by Mr. Lang and Mrs. 
Moore, our physical education teachers. 

One of the high lights of the evening is the 
annual faculty dance presentation. This is a treat 
for the youngsters. Any awkward step or move- 
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ment by the teachers will elicit laughter. As you 
would expect, at the end of the performance the 
students yell and applaud. “Encore. Encore.” 
However, to keep the program moving and to 
make tomorrow a pleasant working day the teach- 
ers bow and smile and let the program continue 
as planned. 

Before the evening is over, delicious home- 
made pie and coffee or pie and milk is served to 
the entire group by the Social Committee of the 
PTA. The food is prepared and donated by all 


of the patrons. We are never short of 100 per cent 
cooperation. 

The real value of this activity is immeasurable 
in terms of the excellent school-community rela- 
tions. It fosters a spirit of cooperation in the 
students, parents, and teachers. Also, it is a marv- 
elous example of the worthy use of leisure by a 
group. We are proud of this project. As the 
night fades and the bodies of the old and young 
become weary, someone will say, “Next year will 
be bigger and better. Come and see.” 


Ever see time-lapse movies? Here is a how-to-do-it that should get both science clubs 
and photo clubs eager to try these fascinating techniques that give a tremendous feeling 
of achievement to both amateur photographer and student scientist. 


Photography In Science Clubs 


E IT EXPLORATION of North Pole sea lanes, 
the tracking of a satellite, the growth and 
development of plant structure, or the 

micrographic study of cellular bodies, photog- 
raphy has been the researcher’s prime recording 
tool. 

The major 
through the entire spectrum of modern scien- 
tific endeavor indicates the necessity for includ- 
ing photographic training in the well-balanced 
science club program. Becoming acquainted with 
photography not only makes studies in science 
more interesting and meaningful, but introduces 
students to principles of chemistry and physics, 
such as photo-chemical reactions, optics and color 
theories. 

Photographic activities for scientific clubs are 
unlimited. Let us explore some project possibil- 
ities in biology, astronomy, physics and geology. 

With a $10.00 camera you can make photo- 
graphs through a Determining 
proper exposure and camera placement take some 
experimentation. 

A possible method: Arrange microscope, 
light, and subject matter for good viewing. Hold 
a piece of plain white paper above the eyepiece 
of the microscope. The illumination coming 
through the scope will show as a circle of light 
on the paper. This circle will vary in size, ac- 
cording to the distance of the paper above the 
eyepiece. The position where this light circle is 
smallest is the best position for the front surface 


role played by photography 


microscope. 


of your camera lens. 
The microscope should be focused for good 
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JAMES MAAS 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


viewing with the eye relaxed (as when looking 
at a distant object). Black paper or cloth should 
be used around the camera lens and microscope 
eyepiece to prevent stray light getting into the 
camera lens. 

In photomicrography, the greater the mag- 
nification, the more light is necessary. About 
100 times as much exposure is needed to photo- 
graph an object at 100 diameters as to record a 
10 times magnification. If your camera has no 
provision for long exposures a photoflood or 
flash lamp may be used in place of a microscope 
light. If the camera can be set for a time- or 
long-exposure, the job is easier. Of course, a 


Photomicrography is an intriguing field 
for amateurs as well as professionals. 
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Months and years later we'll still enjoy it. 


tripod ring stand or some other fixed support for 
the camera is needed. 

With a simple movie camera the blooming of 
a flower or the growth of root structure can be 
captured in time-lapse motion picture studies. 
Shooting one or two frames every hour with 
photoflood illumination and projecting the re- 
sults at the normal speed of 16 frames a second 
produces a startling effect, and incidentally, an 
excellent teaching aid. 

With a close-up attachment—invaluable in 
home or classroom laboratory work—the movie 
or still camera can record interesting sequences: 
mold growth, metamorphic cycles, and movement 
of small living things such as hydra. Often these 
pictures can be made through small inexpensive 
Such photographs are not 
only useful in the classroom; they create excellent 


tripod magnifiers. 


demonstration and publicity material for science 
club exhibitions. 

Astronomy offers many opportunities to the 
scientific-minded photographer. Star trails can 
be traced in a half-hour exposure without a tele- 
scope, using a tripod or other steady support. 
Load the camera with medium or high-speed 
film, and open the lens for a duration of 15 
minutes to several hours. If the North Star is 
included, it will appear on the film in a nearly 
fixed position. Other stars will show as arcs, 
their length depending on the length of exposure. 

Photographs may also be made through tele- 


scopes. For the moon, almost any telescope may 
For stars, planets, and nebula, a 
“guided” telescope, which can follow the motion 
of the subject, is needed. Photographing satellites 
is slightly more challenging, though with skill 


be used. 
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and a cloudless sky good results are possible. 

For capturing the details in photomicrography 
and astronomy infrared film has proven of enor- 
mous value. 

Why not present the school’s physics depart- 
ment with a photographic demonstration of the 
action of gravity? Movies taken at your camera’s 
fastest speed and slowed in projection will let 
students gauge an object’s fall or balls rolling 
down an inclined plane against the action of a 
stop watch’s sweep second hand. 

The fascinating field of radioactivity offers 
additional opportunities for photographic experi- 
mentation. A piece of low-grade uranium ore in 
contact with a sheet of radiographic film can be 
left in a dark closet for several days. After de- 
velopment—in the same solutions you use for 
ordinary photographs—the film will show an 
image caused by radioactivity. Leaves that have 
been nourished on fertilizers containing radio- 
active agents can be pressed in the dark against 
X-ray film to take their own pictures. 

The importance of color photography is seen 
in fields as geological specimens can be pro- 
jected to a greatly enlarged size for lecture 
demonstrations. Color pictures are especially 
helpful in recording changes in animals due to 
nutritional deficiencies. The pigment in a rat’s 
eye or the skin of an amphibian, for instance, 
may change with its diet. Color film can record 
such events. 

The purpose of integrating photography into 
science club activity may be for developing semi- 
vocational or vocational skills, increasing under- 
standing of science, or just as hobby background. 
Regardless of aim, such a program is extremely 
worthwhile and important. The relation of pho- 
tography to future scientific investigation is 
reflected in a statement by a leading industrialist: 
“When man himself goes out into space, it’s a 
dead certainty he'll take his cameras with him.” 


Where Does a Good Home 
Room Program Start? 


MARGARET 8S. AUGUSTINE 
Carson City Junior High School 
Carson City, Nevada 


It is my purpose here to contrast and compare 
the effectiveness of home room philosophies in 
two different high schools where I have taught. 

The two high schools I have in mind were of 
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approximately the same size; their unlikeness lay 
in the atmosphere which resulted from different 
philosophies of the educational process and evalu- 
ations of the capacity of students for self-direction. 

In one school, my home room comprised the 
entire junior class, about 50 students. Since it 
was an entity, the class officers were also the home 
room officers. Meetings were of the cut-and-dried 
variety, with the principal usually in attendance to 
explain to the group the project which the admin- 
istration wished to have started. Discussion was 
encouraged, but contributions to group thinking 
came usually from the same small group of stu- 
dents. The resulting projects were carried out 
efficiently and methodically, but without much 
enthusiasm. I felt that | knew well only the class 
officers and a few others. 

Basically, the school administration seemed 
fearful that the students would “take over” the 
school. Instead of the students moving from class- 
room to classroom, they remained in their home 
room all day, while the teachers moved from room 
to room. This eliminated noisy periods of passing 
classes in the halls, but it produced restless, resent- 
ful students by the end of morning and afternoon 
sessions. When it was absolutely necessary for 
classes to go to another room, such as shop, home 
economics or the gymnasium, the students were 
marched two by two, and were not permitted to 
talk to each other. 

In retrospect, it seems to me that the lack of 
vitality and youthfulness in the home room activ- 
ity was the reflection of a lack of mutual trust and 
confidence between student body and administra- 
tion. 

In the second school, no specific home room 
program was planned or required, but a meaning- 
ful relationship developed between students and 
teacher in the more relaxed atmosphere. The 
report room period was 20 minutes long, the first 
period in the morning. After attendance taking, 
Bible reading, Lord’s prayer and announcements, 
the remainder of the period was intended for study 
and “settling down” in preparation for the school 
day. 

The group in this home room comprised the 
entire senior class, about 40 students. Again the 
class officers were the home room officers. With- 
out a specific directive from the administration, | 
felt free to let the election of officers proceed in a 
natural fashion, and I was surprised and delighted 
with the enthusiasm of nominating speeches and 
balloting. 
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As the months passed, the class and I found 
ourselves using the report room period as a dis- 
cussion group, after the required preliminaries 
were completed. Sometimes a discussion subject 
was agreed on in advance, such as the weekly high 
school news column for the local newspaper, or 
the advantages and disadvantages of putting on a 
senior class play. Many times, however, the dis- 
cussion would develop around the students’ plans 
after they completed high school, or their difficul- 
ties in using good English (my teaching subject) 
in everyday conversation, when so many of them 
came from homes where a foreign language was 
spoken. In this way, | came to know my students 
as individuals, and became aware of family prob- 
lems which made their academic routine difficult. 
They knew each other so well that they helped me 
know them better, also. 


James was sullen and silent for a long time, 
both in home room and in English class. One day, 
a class member suggested that James draw an 
illustration of what we were discussing on the 
blackboard, and explained that James was “real 
good in drawing.” James discovered that he had 
this contribution to make to the group, and be- 
came the class artist. He illustrated the placement 
of furniture for assembly programs, and drew car- 
toons for the yearbook. His masterpiece was a 
drawing, in colored chalks on the blackboard, of 
the jousting field in /vanhoe, and this stayed on 
the blackboard for many weeks as we studied the 
classic. Incidentally, James’ grades in literature 
improved considerably because he had to read the 
stories and plays carefully in order to draw the 
illustrations. I was able to reach a withdrawn 
child with the help of his peers. 

By the end of the school year, we knew each 
other pretty well, and were friends. Getting out 
the yearbook and putting on the senior class play 
were mutually shared projects from their incep- 
I felt that this was possible because the 
group came to feel that their home room teacher 
was sincerely interested in their athletic contests, 
their friendships, their abilities and their outside- 
of-school interests. In return, they could give of 
themselves to the school in both curricular and 
extracurricular activities. 


tion. 


Given the same opportunity again, I would 
handle many phases of it in a more knowledgeable 
manner. But the fact that a cohesive and cooper- 
ative group program emerged at all was due to the 
basic philosophy of the school administration, that 
these students had the capabilities and the readi- 
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ness for responsibility of young adults, and that 
they deserved the opportunity to develop in their 
own way and at their own pace. 

The Bible says that where your treasure is, 
there is your heart also. It seems to me that when 
a youngster is encouraged to invest the treasure of 
his abilities and interests in his school program, 
the school also has his heart, not only during his 
school days, but forever after. 


Chicken—Are You? 


LOU McMONIES 

Assistant Principal, Inglewood High 
School 

Inglewood, California 


Not long ago at a student government confer- 
ence a speaker was given the topic, “The Responsi- 
bilities of Student Leaders.” This seemed a rather 
dry approach to take to convince student leaders 
of their duties so the speaker used a different 
angle. He talked about the fact that students call 
other students “chicken” when those students are 
afraid to do something wrong. Just let a student 
refuse to smoke in the rest room, refuse to go off 
campus when it is against the rules, refuse to sneak 
out of class or any other similar action and 
someone is sure to call “chi-i-i-cken!” 

Let’s stop to think. Assuming that the term 
“chicken” indicates someone with very little cour- 
age, do you think that it takes more or less courage 
to stand for what is right than to stand for what is 
wrong? Is it easier to go along with a crowd, no 
matter what, or to assert positive leadership for 
good? 

Which requires more intelligence, doing what 
a gang tells you, or deciding for yourself what 
course you wish to take? We know of a situa- 
tion in a high school where two boys set fire 
to the student store on the campus. After the 
building had burned down and the boys had 
been apprehended, a whole lot of facts came to 
light. The most shocking of these facts was that 
for two or three months prior to the fire, the boys 
involved (one an honor student and former class 
officer) had been doing other things which even- 
tually led to the robbing and burning of the 
student store. They had been getting liquor one 
way or another and were selling it cheaply to 


other students. Many students in good standing 
knew about this and that the boys were in 


trouble. But no one wanted to be thought 
“chicken” so no adults knew of this in time to 
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try to stop the course of events. 

Afterwards, in discussing the matter, student 
leaders and others who were not necessarily lead- 
ers but good friends of the boys involved, realized 
that they had chosen the weak way. They had 
really assisted in bringing about the eventual 
crime by not getting help in some way. A little 
concern on the part of the friends and student 
leaders for the welfare of their fellow students 
might have changed the whole lives of the two 
boys in this case. But because of a “code” that 
seemed to forbid telling on someone, police action 
became necessary. 

If someone robbed your house would you call 
the police? What if the person who robbed your 
house was a school friend of yours? Would you 
tell the police? Or would you say that you could 
not tell on a friend? How do you draw the line? 

There are many ways in which you can be 
robbed. In your school life you are robbed of 
your good reputation as a student body when a 
few kids get by with breaking school or state laws. 
You are robbed every time a “juvenile” is publi- 
cized for doing something bad. Your silence in 
the school and community when taking a stand 
could show your classmates that most of the stu- 
dents do not approve of law breaking, helps to rob 
the whole student body of its reputation. Good 
leaders must be prepared to take a stand if they 
think that stand is right, even though these leaders 
have to stand alone. 

Let’s take some of the everyday things that 
happen on a high school campus. You walk into a 
rest room and see that a group is smoking. If you 
want to you could substitute defacing the walls, 
misusing the facilities, or the use of foul langauge 
as the offense. You do not really approve of this 
type of behavior. What do you do about it? Noth- 
ing? Now you are really chicken. What could 
you do short of reporting the names to the Advis- 
ory Board or Student Court? Is there some way 
you could show your disapproval or don’t you 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES? By your silence and 
inaction, then, YOU are helping to chop your 
school’s reputation. Word travels fast and other 
schools will be saying that at your school the 
students are awful. 

If you are interested in becoming a forceful 
leader in your school and community who is 
working for the good things of life, ask yourself 
the question—“Am I Chicken?” We hope that 
you can answer NO, and mean by that NO that 
you are showing what you believe in by the posi- 
tive things you do and say. 
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By far, the most common cause of home room failure is the fact that it was slammed 
at the students after having been slammed at the teacher. Success in the use of some 
brand new device, method, or material is a developmental, not a slammal, process. 
Reprinted from the January, 1961, issue of The Clearing House. 


A Home Room Teaches a Teacher 


ee WAS NOT TRAINED to be a home room 
I sponsor,” is heard from teachers in al- 
most every school that has a home room 
program. I shared this almost universal feeling, 
when early in the spring of 1958 I received my 
assignment and found that an eighth-grade home 
room was a part of it. This group had not had 
an organized home room program the previous 
year but simply used the thirty-two minute home 
room period once each week for a study hall. 
With this background the task appeared to be 
even more difficult. 

Suggestions from other home room teachers 
and magazine articles were helpful to me in 
gaining an understanding of the home room or- 
ganization and its purposes, but this help was 
vague. A collection of books and materials that 
might be of use was begun. Still not confident 
and satisfied with these helps, I enrolled in a 
summer school class in “The Junior High 
School,” to determine more concretely the place 
and function of the home room in the junior 
high school. 

Before school began, I sometimes found my- 
self almost anxious to give some of this newly 
acquired knowledge a good try. I had concluded 
that the purposes of the home room were really 
simple in nature. First, the home room should be 
the student’s school home—a place where a stu- 
dent can feel important as an individual regard- 
less of his successes or failures, his achievements 
or problems. The student should understand that 
the home room is conducted in a businesslike 
way with rules to obey, but in a friendly setting. 

Second, the home room should provide a 
place for developing social and moral attitudes 
not otherwise emphasized in the curriculum. The 
students learn through conversing, planning, and 
working together in a relaxed atmosphere. 

When school opened and I met with the 
thirty eighth graders assigned to my home room 
I soon found that they were .not nearly so en- 
thusiastic about the home roorn idea as their 
teacher. Two home room periods were spent in 
activities that would help the students new to 
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this home room to get acquainted and help the 
sponsor become acquainted with the students. 
After these two informal meetings the home room 
teacher decided it was time to explain the pur- 
poses and functions of the home room, and to 
make some general future plans. The group did 
not respond as the teacher had expected. They 
would have been perfectly satisfied to continue 
to use the period for a study hall as they had done 
in the seventh grade. This was all they knew. 
This had been the limit of their experience. 


Determined not to give up this easily, a film 
was planned for the next home room day. A 
ten-minute color film, “Developing Friendships,” 
was shown and the last half of the period was 
used to discuss what they had seen. The film 
brought out the meaning of friendship and the 
differences in individual capacities for friendli- 
ness. The thirteen-year-old student is very much 
interested in making and keeping friends. The 
film showed the students how friendship brings 
a greater appreciation of people despite varied 
backgrounds. The film was well received by the 
students and a lively discussion followed during 
the last half of the period. After three meetings 
with what one might call “teacher-forced” ac- 
tivity, some members of the group were begin- 
ning to take an active part in the discussions and 
were suggesting topics for discussion. 


Pupils need to feel that they have the real 
responsibility for the success of the home room 
program. Therefore, it seemed wise, at this point, 
for the group to elect officers and to begin plan- 
ning programs for themselves. An entire home 
room period was devoted to the discussion of the 
qualifications needed for success in the various 
offices, with nominations and the election of 
officers scheduled for the next meeting. A 
capable group of officers were elected, who im- 
mediately took charge of the home room pro- 
gram and with help and guidance from the 
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sponsor carried out a successful program during 
the year. 

One year and many mistakes later, the same 
teacher and the same home room group were 
again ready for the opening of another school 
year. The students were now ninth graders and, 
along with their teacher, had learned a great deal 
about the home room idea. Working with the 
same home room group opened up many oppor- 
tunities that would have been impossible with 
a new group. 

During orientation week the home room spon- 
sor met with a group of officers from the pre- 
vious year to discuss plans for the ninth-grade 
home room program. Some of their suggested 
improvements were: Elect officers for a short 
term of office in order to give more students a 
chance to hold office; spend more than one 
period on a topic; try to get everyone interested 
and participating in the program; have more 
home room parties, invite more outside speakers. 
During the ensuing year many of these sugges- 
tions were put into practice. The idea of electing 
officers each nine weeks was tried, but at the 
end of the first semester the group decided that 
a one-semester term of office would be more 
satisfactory. 

At the end of the first ninth-grade semester 
a mimeographed evaluation sheet was prepared 
to give the students an opportunity to express 
their feelings about the home room programs. 
Such suggestions as the following were made: 
Plan films that do not take the entire period, so 
they can be discussed the same day they are 
shown; prepare a calendar for the year with 
tentative plans for each home room program on 
the calendar so that everyone knows in advance 
what the program for each home room period is; 
provide a suggestion box, which should be avail- 
able at all times so the students do not have to 
wait for the teacher to ask them for suggestions. 

Seeing the students take the initiative to plan 
their own programs was most gratifying. and 
quite a change from the eighth grade situation. 
By now some of the theories and ideas expressed 
in the books and magazines were actually pro- 
ducing results, but the job was by no means so 
easy as they made it seem. In working with small 
groups and in helping committees with their 
plans, a sponsor is able to give personal coun- 
seling when needed. This individual guidance is 
only one part of a sponsor’s responsibility. He 
is also responsible, through group guidance, for 
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trying to reach the individual who does not work 
on committees or in the small groups, and who 
is not receptive to individual counseling. 


Some tentative conclusions from two years 
of experience are these: (1) Every situation is 
different, and what works for one home room 
teacher will not work for another. For this rea- 
son, a teacher cannot take a home room plan 
used by another teacher, or one prepared by the 
administration or the guidance staff, and try to 
follow it exactly. (2) The key to a successful 
home room program is hard work and good 
planning by the sponsor. (3) It is possible to 
overplan and overorganize. The students must 
be included in the planning, but students of 
junior high age will need a great deal of guidance 
from the home room teacher. (4) The plans 
should be flexible enough to make full use of 
spontaneous situations that arise from day to 
day. (5) If home room teachers would apply the 
same zeal, interest, and planning to the home 
room as they do to the academic subjects they 
teach, a great change would come about in the 
effectiveness of the home room program. 

To the beginning home room teacher, perhaps 
the following suggestions will be of some value: 
First, and most important, be sure that you 
understand the purpose and function of the 
home room program and that you believe in 
its potential values. Second, do not expect too 
much at first. Good results will not come im- 
mediately, but do not be discouraged. Third, 
begin by explaining the home room program— 
its opportunities, its possibilities, and its limita- 
tions. Many home room failures could be pre- 
vented if both teacher and students understood 
and accepted the purposes of the home room. 
Continue to impress upon the students that this 
is their period. Fourth, remember that the home 
room is not a panacea; it will not solve all 
problems. 

Fifth, as sponsor, remain in the background, 
allowing the students to assume leadership re- 
sponsibilities. Sixth, do not feel that you must 
have a planned program each week. Be sure 
that the problems for discussion are student 


problems, not teacher problems. Avoid stereo- 
type programs. Seventh, do not jump from sub- 
ject to subject too fast. As an example, do not 
discuss grooming one week, going to college the 
next, and sportsmanship the third. Each subject 
should be developed in an interesting way over 
a period of time in an unhurried manner. Finally, 
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do not give up after a few attempts and let the 
home room period disintegrate into a stud. 
period. 

The success of a good home room depends 
upon the same basic factors that make for suc- 
cess in any supervised group learning situation. 
Each teacher and administrator participating in 
the program must accept the purposes of the 


program and be enthusiastic, not only about the 
home room program but about the teaching pro- 
fession. The home room sponsor needs to be 
vitally interested in young people and to feel 
that he is assisting the home room boys and girls 
to make a better adjustment to their physical 
and social surroundings, and to make wise aca- 


demic and personal decisions for themselves. 


Even if you don’t have caves in your neighborhood, you can do a lot of exploring 
of Mother Earth in fields, streams, hills, and forests. You will be amazed what exploring 


in a group will reveal—and you may become an eager “spelunker,’ 


or naturalist. 


>] 


mountain climber, 


How a Spelunker Club Capitalizes the 


Original Urges of the 


ERE IN OUR GREAT WESTERN PART of the 
United States where caves, unusual geo- 
logic formations, scenic panoramas, and 

hundreds of different kinds of minerals and rocks 
are commonplace, a spelunker or cave-exploring 
club represents an activity which can capitalize 
to a remarkable degree on the original urges or 
“instincts” of the student. It can very effectively 
discover, utilize, and further develop his interests 
and needs. A few examples will illustrate. 


The statement that “curiosity killed the cat” 
is no indictment of curiosity—an important trait. 
The cat was trying to learn something. And this 
trying-to-learn-something is the basis of all, or 
nearly all, education, scientific or otherwise. If 
an individual were not curious he would prob- 
ably learn very little. Certainly, any of his learn- 
ing is motivated and facilitated by this curiosity 
urge. Because of its very purpose of discovering 
the unknown and unseen, a spelunker club very 
effectively capitalizes this student desire, pos- 
sibly more than any other activity in the school. 
Naturally, it is the duty of the sponsor to see that 
this curiosity is channeled in the proper direction, 
that of adding profitably to student knowledge 
and development. 


Cave-exploring is an excellent means of satis- 
fying the student’s, especially the adolescent's 
craving to get away, to wander, to migrate into 
new settings, new surroundings, and new experi- 
ences. To some extent, this urge is capitalized 
through stories, books, motion pictures, and other 
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media that provide for “getting away to other 
climes and other times.” However, all, or at 
least most, of this experiencing is vicarious only. 
The spelunker club provides actual, personal, 
first-hand experiences. A cave-exploring trip is 
not merely a jaunt into and out of a cave; it is 
an educational experience of a much broader 
nature because it results in the raising and an- 


.swering of innumerable pertinent questions 


What? When? Why? How?, ete. 

Normal human beings like to associate to- 
gether, at least a major part of the time. Cave- 
exploring provides opportunities for such social- 
izing. Just as no thinking person would attempt 
to explore an unknown cave by himself, so no 
student would ever be allowed to explore by 
himself. He would explore with his group, never 
by himself. This social setting adds greatly to 
the individual’s own profit and pleasure. Group 
meetings, before and following an expedition, 
discussion of pertinent topics, and group evalua- 
tion of specimens and exhibits, routines and pro- 
cedures, as well as of future possibilities, all 
provide an educational capitalization of this gre- 
garious urge. 

The desire for approval is another “instinct” 
common to all individuals. In the activities of 
the spelunker club there are countless opportuni- 


ties for this to be profitably capitalized. The 
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member soon recognizes that his actions must not 
be of a “derring-do-or-die” type because, while 
these may be temporarily spectacular and breath- 
taking, they do not represent anything more than 
mere show. He soon realizes that his group and 
leader approval must be based upon substantial 
achievements which represent contributions to the 
entire group. He knows that if he discovers a 
new rock, figures out a better route, helps the 
group to avoid perils, and strengthens weaknesses 
or lacks in organization, activities, programs, and 
even in exhibit cases, he will win respectable ap- 
proval of his group. 

Closely associated with this urge of gre- 
gariousness is that of loyalty. Self-subordination 
to the interests of group is the basis upon which 
any organized body must be built. This means 
rules and regulations. Further, successful prose- 
cution of projects and activities enlarges this 
spirit of loyalty. It is difficult to see how any 
of the school’s clubs or organizations could de- 
velop this characteristic more effectively than 
the cave-exploring club, which is relatively small 
in size, unified in purpose, and cohesive in gen- 
eral spirit. 

Another important urge which shows early 
in the life of the individual, and especially during 
the high school age, is that of mastery—a desire 
to control, to handle successfully, to manipulate, 
to become adept. As a cave-explorer, the member 
learns how to become proficient in the essential 
activities of such exploration. He gains confi- 
dence and this increases his range of control. 
Each new experience with routes, formations, 
colors, shadows, materials, and equipment brings 
a new opportunity for mastery. The fact that 
nearly all exploring activities are “new” chal- 
lenges the student in a very personal and vital 
manner. 


The adolescent is a natural-born imitator, 
ven though often he appears to be little inter- 
ested in imitating the ideals and procedures set 
by the teacher. But he will imitate the football 
coach, the band director, the newspaper sponsor, 
debate instructor, or any other teacher or older 
and more experienced student whose interests are 
his own. In the spelunker club, as with the foot- 
ball team, band, newspaper, or debating, the 
interests of the leader and older members of the 
group are his own. It is the responsibility of the 
leader and these older members to recognize the 
place and importance of this desire to imitate and 
to set worthy examples. 
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Finally, in every normal adolescent is 
awakened a new and a different kind of interest 
in the opposite sex. And because the cave-explor- 
ing club is composed of both boys and girls, it 
provides a wholesome setting for the furtherance 
of this type of association and education. A 
team of explorers which includes both boys and 
girls will always be more interesting and attrac- 
tive than one which includes only boys or only 
girls. It is true that such a provision may pre- 
clude a few of the more spectacular and dan- 
gerous activities. This is all to the good; a 
sensible program does not include such activities. 

I am not holding that the spelunker club is 
the only organization in the school that discovers 
and capitalizes the important original urges of 
youth. But I am saying that it can and does do 
this to a remarkable degree. 

In communities where there are no actual 
caves to explore, such a club can explore creeks, 
rivers, hills, swamps, shore-lines, ponds, forests, 
fields, and other items, areas, and phenomena. 
And such exploration, too, can be highly inter- 
esting and educative. 


How to Kill Progress 


In 22 Easy Retorts 


1. It won’t work in our school. 
2. We tried that before. 
3. It’s too radical a change. 
1. It isn’t in the budget. 
5. We don’t have the time. 
6. Not practical for operating people. 
7. Don’t be ridiculous. 
8. Our school is too small for it. 
9. It doesn’t fit our program. 
We've never done it before. 
ll. It’s too progressive for this school. 
12. Let’s get back to reality. 
13. That’s not our problem. 
14. Why change? We’re getting along ok. 
We're not ready for that. 
Can't teach an old dog new tricks. 
17. The Board would never go for that. 
18. We did all right without it. 
Let's try it next year—after some more study. 
Let’s send it to the curriculum committee. 
Has anyone else tried it? 
It’s against our policy. 
—V ermont Blackboard 
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Home room teacher and student can have a mutually profitable understanding and 
relationship that will help greatly in tough situations. Personal problems can be 


whipped by these two working as a team. 


Guidance Through The Home Room 


FTER MY FIRST YEAR of teaching in a junior 
high school, I discovered that my whole 
outlook concerning guidance had changed. 

It was changed because I found I was able to help 
students substantially through group and indi- 
vidual guidance in the home room. 

“The home room, as usually referred to in 
educational literature, is a room in which pupils 
encounter a sympathetic and interested guide to 
whom they should desire to go for help in the 
solution of many perplexing personal problems.”* 

The home room provides a setting where the 
teacher is able to become better acquainted with 
each individual student, and the student is able 
to know the teacher as a person. 

Many times it is impossible for good student- 
teacher relationships to develop because the 
teacher is looked upon merely as “the imparter 
of knowledge” while the student is pictured only 
as “the absorber of knowledge.” . Here, there is 
no personal type of relationship. The home room 
plan tries to break down this way of thinking. 
The home room should not be teacher dominated. 
The home room should be student centered. 

True, there is a problem which might develop 
in the home room in the relationship between 
the student and the teacher. This could come 
about by the students not knowing where to 
“draw the line” in this personal, friendly atmos- 
phere. The teacher must, at all times, keep the 
respect of his pupils, and this can be done even 
if he does come down “off his pedestal” during 
home room activities. 

The home room atmosphere should not be 
either extremely formal or extremely informal. 
There should be a happy medium of both for- 
mality and informality, in proper combination. 

McKown says that “A fine home room coach 
that the students learn to respect, appreciate and 
love can probably have more influence on the 
lives of her students than a dozen teachers 
whose contacts are only through their curriculum 
subjects.” 

This certainly is true. Before any type of 
1 Frank G. Davis ond Others, Pupil Personnel Service 
(Scranton The international Textbook Company, 1948), 


p. 440. 
2 Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidence 
Inc., 1946), p. 34 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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guidance can be accomplished it is necessary for 
the students to have confidence in the home 
room teacher. 

This respect will be developed if the teacher 
is fair and just in his relationship with all of 
the students. It is very important that he does 
not show any favoritism toward any particular 
student or students. 

It is also necessary for the teacher to show 
by his actions that he is genuinely interested in 
what the students are thinking, planning, and 
doing. 

Group guidance is usually the first important 
relationship between the student and the teacher. 
Many times through discussions in the home 
room group problems are solved. 

“The group guidance class should not be one 
in which students do little more than listen to a 
teacher tell them about their common needs and 
how to meet them and their common problems 
and how to deal with them.”® 

Group guidance is more successful if the 
students are given the opportunity actively to 
participate. If the students feel that they have 
the responsibility, or at least a part of it, for 
solving their own problems, and participate in 
group contemplations and discussions, naturally 
it is easier for them to accept the solution of the 
problem. 

Various group guidance activities can be in- 
corporated in the home room. Some appropriate 
areas are vocational guidance, school orientation 
guidance, educational guidance, health guidance, 
moral guidance, citizenship guidance, recrea- 
tional guidance and social adjustment guidance. 
Discussion of pertinent topics in all these areas 
would surely help individual students who have 
specific problems. 

Many, many times the friendly home room 
relationship between the student and teacher 
provides a sound base upon which effective indi- 
vidual guidance is built. It is trite to remark 


(New York 


3 jane Worters, Tee Cow 
1954), p. 368 


niques of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc., 
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that all matters of a personal nature should be 
kept private. 

Mort and Vincent state that the guidance 
counselor usually counsels only a few students— 
those who are referred by the home room teach- 
er.! This proves that the home room teacher 
has a great responsibility. The home room 
teacher should be the backbone of the school 
guidance program. 

The home room teacher should be able to 
take care of most of the problems that face his 
students. If a problem arises which needs special 
attention he should contact the guidance coun- 
selor. Naturally, it is very important that the 
home room teacher and the guidance counselor 
work closely together. 

On the one hand, the home room teacher 
knows the student better and would be able to 
give background information which might help 
the guidance counselor solve the problem. On 
the other hand, the home room teacher must 
realize that he has certain limitations and that 
at no time should he over-step his capabilities. 

Every teacher who has a home room should 
have had some training in the theory and tech- 
niques of guidance. At the same time it should 
be recognized that not all teachers are capable of 
being home room sponsors. Sponsoring a home 
room requires a teacher who is interested in 
helping the students as individuals, rather than 
one who is concerned more with personal rela- 
tionships than with curricular subjects. In his 
formal teaching the subject may be the center 
of attention; in his informal teaching the student 
himself—his needs, ambitions, plans, and abil- 
must be the focal point. 

The rewards of being a home room teacher 
are great because the teacher feels that through 
his efforts students have been helped and _per- 
sonal problems have been solved. 


ities 


* Paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent, Modern Educetional 
Practice (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), 
p. 397 
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The election fever that spread throughout the 
fifty states last fall caused the Highland Ele- 
mentary School of Abington Township to reach 
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the unusually high temperature of 269 degrees 
(the magical “269” being electoral votes that 
are needed to elect a president). 

Before the conventions were held in the school 
auditorium by both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, an assembly was scheduled for all 
members of the sixth grade. This assembly was 
addressed by Mrs. Evelyn G. Henzel, adminis- 
trative assistant, school district of Abington and 
delegate to the state assembly. She spoke about 
the history of the two major political parties 
and how they function in present day government. 

All three sixth-grade classes were combined 
and one-half was designated the Republican Party 
and the other half designated the Democratic 
Party. The parties then assembled, discussed and 
wrote their platform. One school afternoon was 
assigned to the Democrats who held a conven- 
tion and nominated candidates to run for presi- 
dent and vice president of the sixth-grade classes. 
The Republican convention was held the next 
afternoon and followed a similar procedure. 

During the conventions the party members 
were showered with nomination speeches, sec- 
onding speeches, and acceptance speeches. Also, 
six of the school musicians formed a band and . 
led the parties in a hand-clapping march around 
the auditorium to the tune of “When the Saints 
Go Marching In.” Baton twirling and group sing- 
ing were also part of the demonstration which 
took place while the clerks were counting the 
ballots. Two of the children who had constructed 
television cameras and brought in portable micro- 
phones circulated throughout the auditorium in- 
terviewing party members. 

One of the high lights of the television inter- 
views was when Dr. O. H. English, Superintend- 
ent of Abington Schools, was asked to say a few 
words. Dr. English obliged by expressing his 
desire for the children to continue their present 
interest in government and be certain to exercise 
their privilege to vote when they become of voting 
age. 

Mr. Charles E. Poole, Principal of the High- 
land School, was also interviewed and con- 
gratulated the parties on the fine work that they 
were doing. 

Following the selection of candidates to rep- 
resent each party, a week was set aside for 
rigorous campaigning. This was followed by the 
complete sixth-grade enrollment voting for the 
candidates of one party or the other. 

The final meeting was held in the auditorium 
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at which time the, winners were announced by 
the convention chairman. There were more in- 
terviews at this time and the entire activity was 


culminated by acceptance speeches from the two 
successful candidates. 
(The winners of the election were Democrats. ) 


Here are some realistic ground rules for this much hashed-over question of elementary 
school athletics. Mr. Miller’s school won out by trial and error, hard work, and level 


headed cooperation. It wasn’t easy! 


Elementary School Athletics? 


FTEN ONE HEARS A GREAL DEAL of criticism 
O of athletics in general, and elementary 

school athletics, in particular. Unfor- 
tunately, in too many cases, this criticism is 
well-deserved no matter how well-meaning the 
sponsors of the athletic program have been. The 
following athletic program has been developed at 
our elementary school over the past seven years. 
We now feel we have a program with social and 
physical benefits that are long-lasting and far- 
reaching. From a beginning of unsupervised play, 
we have progressed to an activities program that 
now is intramural in nature and based largely 
upon the seasonal sports of softball, basketball 
and track. 

The local situation has forced us to choose 
between a well-supervised program limited to the 
boys in grades five and six or a broader program 
including all interested pupils of either sex. After 
careful consideration, we decided that our fa- 
cilities, the available sponsors, and the objectives 
of health and physical education (as outlined in 
our course of study) would indicate the former 
as the logical approach. 

With the scope of our program established, 
the interested personnel (two classroom teachers, 
an art supervisor, and the building principal 
all male) met and decided upon the following 
objectives: 

1. There would be skilled, adult leadership. 

2. The program would have to be limited so 

that it would not be a burden. 

Activities should be mentally stimulating. 
Emphasis would be on total participation 
of all interested participants. 

Since the activities would take place after 
school, there scholastic 
eligibility. 

The physical participation would be ap- 
propriate for boys ten to twelve years of 
age. 

A practical example of the workings of our 


would be no 
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program can be visualized through examination 
of the organization of basketball, one of our three 
intramural activities. 

Each fall in late November all boys in grades 
five and six meet with the four men who super- 
vise basketball. The following major points are 
stressed: all boys are eligible to take part; each 
player will play at least one quarter of every 
game; periods will be six minutes long with 
no time out for foul shots, etc.; there will be 
unlimited substitution; a three-round published 
schedule will be followed; games will be played 
once a week; there will be three weeks for prac- 
tice sessions prior to the start of league play; the 
number of practices and games will not exceed 
two per week; the boys will have the oppor- 
tunity to select the team captains, and the cap- 
tains will then draw names from a hat to deter- 
mine by whom they will be coached. 

Annually approximately 85 per cent of those 
eligible for this program have been enrolled. 
Only a few have shown little interest; transporta- 
tion has been the main reason for nonparticipa- 
tion. There has been no problem with boys 
dropping out; however, if they desire to do so, 
they may. 

During the practice session all four coaches 
present identical approaches to the performance 
of the skills necessary in basketball. (These tech- 
niques were prepared by an elementary. school 
physical education instructor.) 

Games are scheduled once a week, two games 
being played each night. Play starts immediately 
after school to help cut down on the extra time 
the faculty sponsors must spend helping with 
this activity. (All teachers are required to re- 
main in the school 30 minutes after dismissal.) 

Two culminating activities are held in March. 
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and we feel these are a fitting climax to a worth- 
while program. First, a pot-luck supper is held 
in the school gymnasium for the players, coaches 
and their families. As a part of the program, all 
who have taken an active part in the intramural 
activity are awarded homemade certificates for 
“participation in elementary basketball.” The re- 
sponse to this get-together has not only been 
excellent, but it has also served to further a good 
relationship between home and school. 

The second event is a father-son game. Volun- 
teers among the fathers have served as organizers 
of the adult teams to play against their sons. The 
fathers are forced to play with a handicap, and 
this usually results in the boys’ winning. We 
have been fortunate in getting good newspaper 
coverage of this game, and it, too, has brought 
many parents who would not normally have been 
there into a close contact with our school. 

The above program is the result of many 
years of trial and error. It is not a perfect pro- 
gram, but each year we find it possible to make 
improvements. On the error side of the ledger 
we would suggest the following items to be 
avoided if at all possible: parent coaching, too 
frequent scheduling of games and _ practices, 
formal competition with other elementary schools, 
the stressing of a large number of rules and regu- 
lations (keep it simple), and, by careful bal- 
ancing of your teams, avoid a clique of the 
better players. 

Our intramural program has been mutually 
enjoyable to all concerned, and we hope yours 
will be as enjoyable to you. Have competition, 
but keep it on a light plane. Occasionally shuffle 
your players about, so that all have the experience 
of both winning and losing. And, above all, 
have fun! 


Good Grades and Cars 
Don’t Mix 


The view expressed in this heading comes 
from Dr. Roy R. Blanton, principal of the lab- 
oratory high school on the campus of Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. 

A random sampling of ten A students in his 
school revealed that not one owned a car. 

But a sampling of ten students who owned 
cars showed their average grade to be between 


D and C. 
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An Idaho study, according to an Associated 
Press story, cites similar findings. 

Not one straight-A student questioned owned 
a car. 

Only 15 per cent of the B students owned cars. 

“But 41 per cent of the C students had cars 
and 71 per cent of the D students. And what of 
the failing students? A spectacular 83 per cent 
owned cars,” the account related. 

William Condit, a Los Angeles vice principal, 
observes that the high school car owner can joy- 
ride himself right out of an education. He may 
wind up quitting school—or at least athletics—to 
get a job so he can keep the vehicle perking. 

Pupils usually find their car upkeep and 
operation costs much higher than they expected. 

Cars appear to stymie grades of college stu- 
dents, too. 

A Kansas State University psychologist ad- 
vises freshmen to leave their cars at home. He 
cites a study which showed that freshmen with 
cars tended to have lower grades than those 
without wheels.—North Carolina Public School 
Bulletin. 


Will the Coach 
Be the Next Principal? 


There is a widely held and expressed opinion 
that the athletic coach, especially if he is success- 
ful and popular, will be tapped as principal when 
a vacancy occurs. What are the facts? No one 
knows because (to our knowledge) no one has 
ever made a comprehensive investigation of this 
question. However, here is a brief of a limited 
study of opinions, as reflected in the December, 
1960, number of Ohio Schools. 

Carl Bailey, a teacher at the Randolph School, 
Montgomery County, Englewood, Ohio, made 
an investigation of the opinions and reactions 
of Montgomery County superintendents, board 
members, and administrators (which he desig- 
nated Group I) and teachers, coaches, and P.E. 
teachers (which he designated Group II). The 
questions asked and the responses were as 
follows: 

1. Do you consider an applicant from physi- 
cal education more desirable (as a candidate for 
the principalship) than an applicant of similar 
training and experience from another field? 
Group I, No—55%: Group Il, Yes—68.8%. 

2. Do coaches have better organizational 
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ability due to their experience in handling large 
groups? Group I, No (little benefit) —72.5%: 
Group II, Yes (some bearing) —63.3%. 

3. Because of his contacts with various seg- 
ments of the school-interested public, would a 
coach have better public relations training? 
Group I, No real positive relationship—72%: 
Group Il—Some carry-over value—68.3%. 

4. Is the tendency prevalent among admin- 
istrators to recommend coaches to administrative 
positions because the administrators may have 


come from the coaching ranks? Group I, No 
72.6%. Group Il, No bias—51.6%. 

Obviously, the study showed a very con- 
siderable conflict of opinion, which is another 
way of saying that it reflected very significant 
differences in previous knowledges, experiences, 
and prejudices. 


bias 


In any case, if you are interested in this area 
and are looking for a topic for a term paper or 
thesis (or an article for SCHOOL ACTIVITIES) 


here is a good one, in an open field. 


Ever inventory your home town? Its resources in people, places, and things will amaze 
you. Put all factors together in a manageable form and you have some potent teaching 
and learning aids. A student council could set up a card index of resource opportunities. 


Making a Guide for Community 


Resources and Resource Persons 


should be closely linked to the learning 
experiences of students. 

The most meaningful learning experiences 
are often those which are gained first-hand. One 
of the best ways for gaining experiences first- 
hand is to see things for yourself. For the 
teacher and pupils, this first-hand knowledge can 
be gained by the field trip. 

The field trip is sometimes referred to as 
the school journey, school study trip, directed 
observations, or study of community resources. 
It is one of the oldest techniques used in group 
teaching. The field trip was a favorite teaching- 
tool of such ancient philosophers as Plato, Soc- 
rates, and others. 

In modern times the field trip has been used 
often to enrich and supplement classroom instruc- 
tion. Resource persons are invited into the class- 
In addition to en- 


C a NITY RESOURCES and resource persons 


room for the same reason. 
riching and supplementing classroom instruction, 
field trips and resource persons in the community 
help the teacher to learn more about the environ- 
mental background of the students. Knowledge 
of this background should bring improved 
teaching. 

If a teacher wishes to use community re- 
sources effectively and strengthen the curriculum, 
a guide or index to those resources should be 
compiled. Such a guide could be made on 4” 
6" cards and indexed according to topic or 
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subject. These cards should give information 
that would help the classroom teacher to select 
resource persons and places that would add most 
to the objectives of the lesson. The guide might 
provide also a means for administrators and 
teachers to evaluate the available resources. 
The information on each card should include: 
1. The place to be visited or the name of the 
resource person available for classroom 
visits. 
A description of what is to be seen or the 
subject matter area to be covered by a 
visiting lecturer. 
The location of the place to be visited. 
The name of the person to contact in order 
to make arrangements for the visit. 
Limit’ of persons who can take the trip. 
Time required for the trip. 
Time the students are permitted to visit or 
the time the resource person can come to 
the school. 
Age group or class that would benefit 
most. 
Spedial information that would be needed 
by students prior to the visit. 
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A typical field trip guide card is presented 
below: 
Topic: Communication 
PLace: Edison Telephone Company 
DESCRIPTION OF WHAT IS TO BE SEEN: 
1. Business office 
2. Power plant 
3. Automatic switching room 
1. Long-distance operating room. 
Location: 1115 Main Street. 
Contact: Mr. Fred Jones, Phone ED 6-2435. 
LIMIT OF PERSONS: No limit—usually broken 
up into groups of ten. _ 
TIME REQUIRED FOR TRIP: 30 minutes. 
TIME STUDENTS PERMITTED TO VisiIT: By ap- 
pointment. 
AGE GROUP OR CLASS: Ist through 8th grades. 


Educators often overlook the valuable re- 
source people in the community. A guide that 
includes field trips and other community re- 
sources should include resource people. Many of 
them are willing to come to the school to talk 
about or discuss things in their area of work. 
The guide makes it possible for the teacher to 
select persons who have information related to 
the subject-matter area being taught in the class- 
room. 

The cards for resource persons might be made 
up similar to the following sample card. 

Topic: Pets and Animals 

Supject: “Care of Pets.” 

DESCRIPTION OF LECTURE: Discussion on care 

of pets. 

Contact: John L. Martin, D.V.M. 

PHone: FR 8-650] 

Location: Martin’s Animal Hospital, 5340 

Country Lane 

LIMIT OF PERSONS: None. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR LECTURE: 45 minutes. 

TIME LECTURER CAN COME: By appointment. 

(prefers mornings) 

AGE GROUP OR CLASS: Primary grades. 

Since each entry to the resource guide is made 
on cards, it is very easy to revise the guide and 
bring it up-to-date. The resource guide should 
prove its value by accomplishing the following 
objectives: 

1. Help teachers to use resources and time 

wisely. 


Make specific planning possible - before 


each field trip or visit by a resource 
person. 


Influence teachers to use only the “worth- 
while” resources. 

Help administrators to become aware of 
the quality of community resources being-- 
employed by classroom teachers. 


In more communities than not, there is an 
abundance of resources and resource persons. 
It seems logical that educators should use them 
to further the education of children. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 








FLAG PROGRAM 


Although Flag Day, June 14, is celebrated after 
school is out, nevertheless its purposes, spirit, and 
material can be reflected in several kinds of pro- 
grams during the year. And certainly, one annual 
assembly program represents a small enough rec- 
ognition of this, the greatest of American symbols. 
There is a mass of suitable material available for 
this program—music, poetry, prose, stories, his- 
tory, rules concerning flag use and display, etc. 
Consequently, variety both in materials and meth- 
ods of presentation is easily provided. The fol- 
lowing is one of several programs SCHOOL AC- 
TIVITIES plans to offer during the coming 
months. 


Students 
Student 


Flag Raising, or Planting, and Salute 
Betsy Ross and the American Flag 
“The Name of Old Glory”—James Whit- 
comb Riley 
Why Our Flag Stars Have Five Points 
The Story of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” Student 
Song: “The Star Spangled Banner” School 
Planning a United States Flag Dramatics Club 
Washington, Morris, and Ross examining 
and discussing early flags: Cambridge, 
Union, Bunker Hill, Rattlesnake, Pine 
Tree, and Moultrie 
The Flag in Its First Battle 
Some Don’ts and Why 
Don’t Fly the Flag at Night 
Don’t Wash the Flag 
Don’t Use the Flag in Advertisements 
Don’t Fly the Flag Upside Down 
Dén’t Use Flag as Bunting 
Don’t Allow the Flag to Touch the Ground 
School 


Student 
Student 


Student 
Students 


Song, “America” 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS BY PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM 


At the Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, Junior High 
School, there is no auditorium, so assemblies must 
be held in the gymnasium with all students, ex- 
cept the top class, sitting on the floor. Because 
this arrangement makes comfortable listening 
difficult, most assembly programs are broadcast 
over the school’s public address system. 
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Each Friday morning a program is presented 
by a ninth-grade class in creative dramatics. These 
rehearsed programs include nearly all of the types 
of material normally presented in an auditorium, 
recorded and “live” music, talks, devotionals, 
poetry, stories, anecdotes, news, announcements 
and awards and recognitions. 

Much of the material is written by the stu- 
dents themselves and all of it is properly fitted by 
them into the script for the day. After being 
taped, this rehearsed program is played back for 
possible criticisms by the teacher and class. 


DANCE PROGRAMS 


The Music and Physical Education Depart- 
ments can cooperate very successfully in the 
presentation of various kinds of. national and 
tribal dances, as well as in demonstrating better- 
known types of dance steps. 

A program representing the former may in- 
clude such dances as the following: 

Tarantella—Italy 
Jig—Ireland 

Minuet—France 
Hornpipe—England 
Czardas—Hungary 
Bolero—Spain 
Habanera—Cuba 

Highland Fling—Scotland 
Kamarenshaia—Russia 

War Dance—American Indian 


In these dances, instruments characteristic of 
the various nations, countries, or races may be 
introduced; for example, castanets, Spain; ukulele 
or guitar, Hawaii; bagpipes, Scotland; dulcimer, 
Hungary; tom-tom, American Indian, etc. It is 
quite probable that most of these instruments can 
be borrowed from local citizens, music stores, or 
college music departments. 


Another type of program is one which shows a 
number of different dances and dance steps, ac- 
companying each with an appropriate music back- 
ground. Each dance is interrupted when half 
completed and explained. Some of the demon- 
strations may be: 

Waltz—“On the Beautiful Blue Danube” _ Straus 
Jig—“Irish Washerwoman” Anonymous 
One-Step—“Military Molly” Hewitt 
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Borel-Clerk 
Anonymous 
Logatti 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Margis 
Straus 
Mesquita 


Two-Step—‘“La Sorella” 
Hornpipe—“Devil’s Dream” 
Tango—“Irresistible” 
Reel—“Arkansas Traveler” 
Country Dance—‘Rakes of Mallon” 
Valse Lente—“Valse Bleue” 
Mazurka—“One Heart, One Mind” 
Hesitation—‘“Esmeralda” 


AN AIRPLANE RIDE 


In this program the audience is taken for a sim- 
ulated airplane ride. Although most flying now is 
“cabin” flying, a more realistic presentation can 
be shown by means of an open cockpit pilot, prop- 
erly dressed in aviation togs, helmet and goggles. 
His cockpit or “office” is an ordinary chair. He 
has a “stick” or “wheel,” a crossbar or pedals for 
foot control, and a “throttle.” If desired, a more 
complicated set of controls and instruments may 
be included, switches, brakes, trim tabs, compass, 
altimeter, RPM indicator, etc. However, these 
may confuse rather than clarify. 


The pilot explains that his motor is equipped 
with a new muffling device so that he can hold 
conversation with his passengers. He takes his 
seat, tests his controls, and starts and warms the 
motor in the usual manner. A large electric fan at 
the front adds to realism. The pilot now taxies 
out, gets permission from the “tower” and “takes 
off” upwind. When he has some little altitude he 
makes a turn, using the controls as they are actu- 
ally used, and explaining the action of each. He 
takes his passengers on a short flight over the 
town, indicating points of interest. 


On the way back he asks if the passengers 
would like to “stunt,” and, of course, they chorus, 
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“Yes.” He states that stunting with passengers is 
forbidden but that he has obtained special per- 
mission from Washington to stunt with this group. 
He then loops, rolls, flies upside down (pointing 
out the earth above him), spins, makes vertical 
banks and dives, Immelmann turns, and completes 
the show by sideslipping into the field and “fish 
tailing” to kill speed, just before leveling off and 
landing. He then taxies back to the line and cuts 
his motor. 


In order to make the presentation effective and 
realistic, an assistant holds a large model of the 
airplane and demonstrates each maneuver as it is 
made. Each operation is repeated in order that 
the passengers may get a clear idea of exactly 
what is happening. 


A GOOD-BAD EVALUATION 
OF OUR ASSEMBLIES 


(“I believe this is a fair evaluation of our 
school assemblies. However, do not use my name 
in connection with it—I have to eat,” says the 
writer.) 


Our regular assemblies are scheduled for 
once a month (bad), and short “pep” assemblies 
when most appropriate (good). They are sched- 
uled for a full class period (good), during the 
second period of the school day (good). 


Five of the nine programs last year were pre- 
sented by outsiders (bad)—a program each on 
reptiles, performing dogs, classical vocal music, 
drawing and sketching, and “Loyalty.” 


In general, these programs were interesting, 
instructive, and well presented. With one excep- 
tion they were, of course, “paid for,” at around 
fifty dollars each. 


All the four student programs were pre- 
sented by a small segment of our student body, 
the speech and dramatics classes and groups 
(bad). Three of these programs were composed 
of a variety of types of speech activities (good), 
and one was a complete three-act play (bad). 


In general, I should rate our assembly pro- ° 
grams as “Bad” because they (1) are held too 
infrequently; (2) include too great a proportion 
by outsiders; (3) capitalize too little student re- 
sponsibility and participation; (4) are too limited 
in scope of subject matter, materials, and methods 
of presentation; and (5) add little to the school 
purposes, spirit and morale. 


Studied attention to these weaknesses would, 
I am sure, greatly improve our assembly pro- 
grams. 
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Over-emphasis on Education Shocking 


Over-emphasis? . . . The news out of 

that four of the five starters on the basket- 
ball team had failed to make their grades is 
somewhat shocking to say the least. To us... 
it looks like a case of over-emphasis on education 
at the —— University. ee Only one starter 
escaped the scholastic axe.—From a mid-western 
daily newspaper sports editor’s column. 


IAJHSC Convention 

The second annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of Junior High Student Councils will 
be held on April 14 and 15 at the Metcalf Lab- 
oratory School, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 

The theme of the convention, which will set 
the tone of the discussion groups and speeches, 
is “Student Council—Inspiration and Promise.” 


Football Safer Than Walking or Hot-Rodding 

In pointing out that danger in football is 
over-stressed, Dr. Rhea H. Williams, Texas State 
Athletic Director (in The Interscholastic Leaguer), 
states, “It is much safer to charge the line in foot- 
ball than to ride in a hot rod.” 

Dr. Williams points to figures from The Na- 
tional Safety Council which reported (for 1959) 
103,000 fatal accidents of all kinds in the follow- 
ing proportions per 100,000: automobile, 28; in- 
dustrial, 16; falls, 12; drownings, 4; football, 1.1. 
Merely walking down the street apparently is 
twice as dangerous as playing football—2.16 to 
aA. 

In the 15 to 19 year age bracket, the incidence 
of accidental fatality was 40 per 100,000, football 
having a ratio of 1.16, with a 10-year average of 
1.13 per 100,000. : 

In Texas, in approximately 200,000 public 
elementary, junior high, and senior high boys 
playing 15,000 games of football last year (plus 
countless thousands of scrimmages) there was 
only one fatality, and in this case there was 
medical doubt that it could be attributed to 
football. 


College Students Revisit High School 

Each year, Northern High School, Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania, through its Guidance Department, 
invites, by letter, former graduates who are now 
enrolled in college to participate in a series of 
discussion programs held the day before school 
is out for Christmas vacation. High school juniors 
and seniors who are planning on going to college 
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are invited to this program. The school library 
is used, with groups gathered around each table, 
at least one college student with each group. 

In order to help definitize the discussions, all 
participants receive a long list of suggested ques- 
tions concerning college courses, study, activities 
(social, spiritual, athletic), examinations, assign- 
ments, part-time employment, hours, dress and 
grooming, rules and regulations, and other phases 
of college life. 


Amazing Growth of State School 
Press Associations 

Illustrative of the size and extent of state 
school press association conferences held last 
fall are these three picked at random: Illinois— 
850 delegates, 130 schools, 37 divisional meetings; 
South Dakota—906 delegates, 114 advisers, Wis- 
consin Chippewa Valley, 400 delegates and ad- 
visers, 30 meetings. 


Six Billions to Spend 

The National Consumer Finance Association 
recently reported that sixteen million junior and 
senior boys and girls in America have an annual 
spendable income of six billion dollars—six 
billion, count ’em. Now, what do our schools 
do to help these young folks spend their six 
billion wisely? Generally speaking, very little. 
No wonder newspaper, radio, TV, billboard, and 
other types of advertising are so cheap and loud 
and, apparently, so successful. 


No Room In College? 

According to Changing Times ‘December, 
1960), following its third annual survey (this 
time of 437 four-year accredited colleges) “Many 
colleges tell of rejecting hundreds of qualified 
students for lack of space.” 

Then, the survey reveals that in these col- 
leges there were places for at least 42,800 fresh- 
men for second-semester entrance; and that there 
was room for 28,000 more freshmen than actually 
registered in 237 colleges at the beginning of the 
fall term. About 18 per cent of these openings 
were for students who could live on campus. 

A complete report of this survey is available 
from Changing Times Reprint Service, 1729 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price, 50 cents. 


Basketball Hall of Fame Week 


The Executive Board of The Kansas High 
School Activities Association designated February 
6-11 as Basketball Hall of Fame Week. This Hal! 
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of Fame is supported by contributions from local 
schools and fans and/or the purchase of a $100- 
membership in the name of some particular 
basketball player. 

Promoting Democracy Through Yearbooks 

For the last dozen years, Mr. Harry S. Genung 
of Minneapolis has been sending an average of 
about fifty high school yearbooks to schools, 
libraries, and youth centers in foreign lands. 
The past year he sent books to Greece, Norway, 
Denmark, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, South 
Africa, and New Zealand. 

The Pakistanian minister of education, in- 
spired by his efforts, recently asked Mr. Genung 
if 1,000 copies of yearbooks could be sent for 
distribution to the schools of his country. 

Says Mr. Genung, “We are firmly of the 
belief that yearbooks offer the most economical, 
far-reaching, personal, practical, and realistic 
media now available to help youth of other lands 
weigh democracy against communism. They are 
our best examples of authentic youth Americana.” 

In order to further his objectives, Mr. Genung 
has set up an organization which he calls “YOU.” 
He hopes that the movement will come to be 
one which means “Food for the Mind” just as 
CARE now means “Food for the Body.” 

—Photolith 


PTA Scholarships 


In 1956 the Virginia Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion instituted PTA scholarships for high school 
graduates, to be financed from honorary life 
memberships ($25 each) in the Association. There 
are now 357 of these life memberships. 

This year seven $300 scholarships were 
awarded, one for an unlimited professional cur- 
riculum, and six teaching scholarships, all to be 
used at any recognized college or university in 
Virginia. The teaching scholarship calls for the 
recipient to teach at least one year in a Virginia 
public school. 

Having or seeking a scholarship or grant-in- 
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aid from some other source does not disqualify 
an applicant for a PTA scholarship. 

In the event a recipient drops out of college 
or fails to teach the required year, the grant must 
be paid back with interest, following withdrawal 
or upon completion of four years of other work 
of college level. 


Some Cheerleader Leader 

Lawrence R. Herkimer is not only Executive 
Secretary of the National Cheerleaders Associa- 
tion, but also the best-known and most widely 
employed instructor of cheerleaders in the coun- 
try. He has helped to train more than 80,000 
school and college cheerleaders in clinics held 
in 38 states. 

A few of the topics included in the programs 
of these clinics are cheerleading routines, crowd 
psychology, school spirit, sportsmanship, pep 
rallies, novelty yells, and mass demonstrations. 


Teen-age Dating Problems 

According to Dr. John J. Morgenstern, School 
Psychologist, Glens Falls, New York, School 
District, something is seriously wrong with (1) 
the teen-age dating system in America, and (2) 
the point of view which holds that social patterns 
of youth and the emotional disturbances caused 
by them should not seriously concern the school. 

Dr. Morgenstern illustrates his theme with 
floundering and unhappy experiences gathered 
from junior and senior high schools, and then 
lists the causes, reflects the opinions of school 
people, and proposes a list of practical construc- 
tive suggestions for improving this disorganized 
and, at present, .unwholesome area of education. 

This article, “What the Schools Can Do About 
Teen-Age Dating Problems,” NEA Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1961, pp. 8-11, should be a “must” reading 
for every schoolteacher. 


So This Is Basketball? 

~ ——., Jan. 7 (AP)—“Everybody on the 
team said they wanted me to set a record,” ex- 
plained , a 16-year-old farm boy who 
poured in 104 points in a high school basketball 
game, “so I just kept going.” 

The 5-11, 155-pound senior with the dead 
eye set the record—24 above the recognized state 
mark—last night as overwhelmed 
130-43 for its eighteenth victory in nineteen 
games. 

He played 28 minutes, sitting out the last 
four. 

scored 44 field goals and 16 free 
throws, with his quarter totals 24, 31, 27 and 22. 

“Our shot charts are incomplete, but I know 
for sure he hit well over 50 per cent from the 
field,” coach said. 
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FRESHIE-PARENT TEA 

At Roosevelt High School, Portland, Oregon, 
shortly after the opening of each term, a Freshie- 
Parent Tea is scheduled for the purpose of 
acquainting the parents of freshmen with the 
teachers and administrative staff of the school, 
as well as with each other. 

The freshies, in their English classes, write 
personal invitations which, after being signed 
by their parents, are returned to the Committee. 
Too, the freshies are prepared for the event by 
their English teachers who teach them the proper 
forms of introduction. 

Parents are met at the entrance by their son 
or daughter and conducted to the receiving line 
consisting of the administrative officers, fresh- 
man counselors, and the freshman class president. 
Refreshments in the cafeteria are served by mem- 
bers of the Seiddet Honorary Society and the 
Roosevelt faculty. 

Incidentally, this school also schedules a some- 
what similar Senior-Parent Tea. 


APPLES FOR SHOES 


Kiwanis Apple Day, the first Saturday in 
November, is..a successful and established event 
at Springfield, Missouri. It is jointly sponsored 
by the Ozark Empire Kiwanis Club, the Hillcrest 
High School Key Club, and the Evangel College 
Circle K. The purpose is to provide shoes for 
underprivileged school children. 

For a month before this event the members 
of the three clubs contact local business men, 
lining up orders for boxes of apples at $10 a 
box. These are delivered a few days before 
Apple Day, thus leaving all club members free 
on the big day for street sales. 

On Apple Day apples are sold on all main 
business corners for any price the buyer’s purse 
and heart permit, usually dimes and quarters. 
Last November’s event netted nearly $4,000. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF BOOK FAIR 


Because its recently held Book Fair was so 
successful, the Louis Pasteur Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, California, intends to make this an 
annual event. 

This Book Fair was a bit different in that it 
was built around books from the students’ own 
personal libraries. Neither “ready made” sets 
nor books from a series were entered. Paperbacks 
were allowed, provided they were copies of good 
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books. Four categories were specified—Fiction, 
Non-Fiction, Science, and Fine Arts. 

On the entry form each student listed from 
four to six books, stated that he owned and had 
read them, and wrote a short essay explaining 
why these books constituted a good collection. 

These entries were screened by the English 
Department, and students whose collections and 
essays were considered worthy were notified that 
they were finalists. The finalists then brought 
their books and entry forms to the school library 
for a display, which was in the hands of the art 
and other volunteer service groups. 

Outside judges rated the exhibits on the basis 
of (1) excellence of the books and their ccherence 
in a collection, and (2) the written explanations. 
Three places and honorable mention ribbons were 
awarded in the four categories, and, in addition, 
each participant was given a package of specially 
printed “Book Fair” book marks. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AND “BONERS” 

Among the community activities of the 
Streator, Illinois, High School Thespians are (1) 
an ushering service for any community organiza- 
tion or event—music and ballet program, fashion 
shows, etc., (2) programs for local clubs and or- 
ganizations, and (3) an old-fashioned ‘“melo- 
drama” to raise funds for the local YMCA. 

At its annual Theater Banquet, to which all 
members come in costume, new members are 
initiated and new officers installed. In addition 
to proper recognition of various kinds of out- 
standing achievement, special awards are given 
for the “year’s biggest boners.” 


ONE-WORLDERS 


In an investigation of their genealogical back- 
grounds a group of seventh graders at Skokie 
Junior High School, Winnetka, Illinois, figura- 
tively climbed their family trees to study the 
interdependence of their own classroom, village, 
and country—and the rest of the world. 

These students developed more than 25 
posters—utilizing pie-charts, string, colors, etc.— 
to show country and name origins, family his- 
tories, correlation with and causes of immigra- 
tion waves, travels and experiences before set- 
tling in Winnetka, and many other pertinent and 
interesting items. 

This “Winnetka-International” project re- 
sulted in a 30-minute program which was pre- 
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sented to the local Rotary and Lions Clubs and 
other community organizations, as well as school 
audiences. . 


FOREIGN TRAVEL FOR 
DUNEDIN HIGH STUDENTS 

Members of Les Admirables, the French Club 
at Dunedin (Florida) High School will go to Pau, 
Basses-Pyranees, France, for six weeks of work 
at the Institute of French Study for Foreigners. 

At Pau the Americans will share living quar- 
ters with students from two French high schools 
with which the Dunedin members have been ex- 
changing books, magazines, and correspondence 
since early last year. 

Included in this June 21 to August 30 event 
will be a motor coach tour of Spain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. 

The cost to each participant will be approxi- 
mately $900. The funds are being raised by plays, 
subscription drives, and other projects. Rotary 
Clubs in Dunedin and France are lending moral 
and financial support to the project. 


THEIR OWN SKATING RINK 

The pupils of the Whittier School in Butte, 
Montana, have a skating rink right on their own 
school grounds. Last winter P.T.A. members 
banked and flooded an area behind the school 
and opened it to all children in the school dis- 
trict. Twice a week groups of fathers cleaned 
and reflooded the rink. 

A P.T.A. volunteer gave regular instruction 
to children interested in speed skating. Two 
mothers took turns helping inexperienced skaters 
at noontime and in the early evening. Finally, a 
P.T.A. committee prepared a set of safety rules 
that were sent to each skater’s home. 


BOOK FAIR AT BETHEL COLLEGE 

The recent two-day Book Fair at Bethel Col- 
lege in Newton was one of the most successful 
ever held in Kansas. There were 19 divisions, 
each in charge of a subcommittee which made its 
own book selections and set up the displays 
with much fascinating supplementary material. 
The American Indian exhibit, for example, served 
real Indian food and even furnished the recipe! 

Exhibits included activity and hobby books, 
award books, American history, biography, books 
for beginning readers, foreign books, fun and 
nonsense and many others, none any more pop- 
ular than the Nature and Science room with its 
supplementary collections including two displays 
of live snakes. 

A parade of book characters put on by school 
children drew an audience of over 500 adults 
and children. Throughout the Fair, the book 
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week slogan held good—‘“Hurray for Books.” 
The children came running! 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Just a few years ago, teachers and admin- 
istrators were still opposing the student council 
plan in the elementary school because “while it 
may be all right for high school students, ele- 
mentary pupils, especially those in the lower 
grades, are too young to understand and accept 
responsibility.” However, attitudes have changed 
and at the present time there are many such 
councils in the elementary school and, due to 
their success, the number is continually increas- 
ing. Two examples will illustrate this type of 
council. 

Quite adult-like in completeness and form 
are the council election procedures at James 
Madison Elementary School, Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan, including screening or selection of candi- 
dates, circulation of petitions, nomination rallies 
(with speeches, songs, slogans, posters, etc.), and 
both primary and final formal elections. 

The council’s permanent committees, each 
sponsored by a teacher, are finance, poster, build- 
ing and grounds, building rules, lost and found, 
and newspaper. Other committees are authorized 
and organized for particular projects as the need 
arises. 

Among the “citizenship standards” developed 
by the council and promoted by means of home 
room letters, talks, programs, and bulletin board 
displays are respect for property, fire prevention, 
safety precautions, Christmas festivities, and at- 
tention to such winter hazards as sliding, skating, 
and snowballing. 

Once each semester the council organizes and 
promotes a school-wide project such as an 
exhibit—hobbies, pets, photography, etc.—science 
fair, talent show, citizenship assembly, or clean- 
up campaign. 

The officers of the eight-year-old council at 
Burton Grove School, Leakesville, North Caro- 
lina, are elected from grades four, five and six, 
with the customary routines of registration, cam- 
paigning, and secret balloting. After the suc- 
cessful candidates are announced and presented 
in assembly, the representatives to the council are 
elected. The council meets bi-weekly. 

One citizenship-developing council activity 
concerns pupil behavior. Members wearing iden- 
tifying insignia are on duty in the lunchroom 
and corridors, and on the playground, where 
they enforce established rules. For an infringe- 
ment, a pupil is issued a warning ticket. If during 
the term, he receives three such tickets he must 
appear before the council which hears the case 
and decides upon appropriate action. 
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In addition, the council handles all collection 
drives in the school, sponsors “Clean-Up Week” 
in early spring, organizes and presents an assem- 
bly program good citizenship award to a boy and 
girl in grade six, and cooperates with other school 
committees and organizations, !ibrary club, news- 
paper staff, safety patrol, and fire department. 
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WANNA GO PLACES? 


If you like to travel “under your own steam” 
but don’t know where to begin, American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., offers an adventurous educational 
travel and recreational program, both at home 
and abroad. 

AYH, a nonprofit organization, sponsors low- 
cost summer trips of varying lengths in Europe 
and North America. Members travel by bicycle or 
Volkswagen bus, in groups of eight or ten, and 
stay in youth hostels or camp out. Local AYH 
Councils, in metropolitan centers throughout the 
United States, offer day, week-end, and longer 
trips by foot, bike, canoe, ski, and horseback. This 
is “do-it-yourself” travel at the grass-roots level. 

AYH, celebrating its 25th birthday this year, is 
a member of the International Youth Hostel Fed- 
eration; your AYH membership pass entitles you 
to stay in the youth hostels maintained by sister 
organizations in thirty-one other countries. Hos- 
tels everywhere offer dormitory-type accommo- 
dations and cooking facilities, and are supervised 
by responsible houseparents. Most West Euro- 
pean countries include hosteling as an official part 
of their school recreation programs. 

For information on AYH summer trips and 
the hostel program in your area, write to: Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 West 8th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


SCIENCE CLUBS OF AMERICA HANDBOOK 


This 96-page, 1960 edition, manual of pertinent 
information, revised annually to include new 
developments and current data, is supplied free 
by Science Clubs of America to the sponsors of 
some 25,000 affiliated clubs all over the world. 
Since the book has proved interesting and helpful 
to other educators, parents and organizations, it 
also has been made available for purchase at 
$1.00. 

This 1960 edition, just off the press, is consid- 
erably enlarged and includes features designed to 
meet current needs and questions. For example, 
information is given on effective ways of encour- 
aging development of the abilities of science- 
prone students, summer science opportunities, 
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research projects for student-scientists, and na- 
tionally available scholarships. 

Details are supplied on science fairs and how 
to run them; how clubs may carry out co-projects 
with national agencies; how high school seniors 
can participate in the Science Talent Search for 
the Westinghouse Science Scholarships and 
Awards; and the location of groups affiliated with 
Science Clubs of America. 

Materials and ideas for club programs, class- 
room demonstrations and exhibits; sources of 
hard-to-find scientific equipment and supplies; 
unusual samples; film and book lists; maps; wall 
charts; pamphlets and instructions are some of 
the helpful items listed in the enlarged section of 
free and low cost science materials offered by 
hundreds of industrial and professional organiza- 
tions who cooperate with Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica——Order from Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GRADUATION HELPS 


“Graduation Idea Book,” by C. M. Corbell, 
contains practical material selected from schools 
all over the country, and emphasizes newer con- 
cepts and plans. It covers every phase of grad- 
uation and class night activities. 

Address: J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Box 
1075, Portland, Maine; price, $2.50. 
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THE PUBLICATION ADVISER, by Dr. John 
H. Duke, grew out of some 20 years of experience 
in journalism, including 15 years of executive 
secretarying the San Joaquin Valley Scholastic 
Press Association, California. 

This 10l-page mimeographed handbook is 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS SPONSORS! 
Can’t answer all of their questions? 
“Want to be able to show them as well as tell them? 
Then you need... 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
By Erwin F. Karner and 
Christobel M. Cordell 
A practical, how-to-do-it book for school newspapers, 
yearbooks, and magazines. Dozens of Iilustrations. 
A handy book for every publications room. 
Why not have a copy in yours? 

8¥2”"X11", 210 pgs., offset printed, paperbound, 1959. 

Send $2.50 (postpaid) to 


J. Weston Wolch, Publisher, 1145 Congress Street 
Portiand, Maine 
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composed of two sections, “Newspapers” and 
“Yearbooks,” with about half the space devoted 
to each. The topics of the “Yearbooks” section 
will indicate the practical type of subjects pre- 
sented: “Choosing a Printer,” “Should There Be 
a Theme?,” “Advertising,” “Some Hints on Copy,” 
“Editing Pictures,” and “How Good Was the 
Job?” Introducing each section is a discussion 
of the role of the adviser in the production of 
the publication. 

Obviously, because it would be impossible to 
cover adequately both of these publications (or 
even one of them) in a handbook of this size, 
only the basic principles and techniques are 
included. The uninitiated newly appointed spon- 
sor, especially, will find it a valuable introduc- 
tion to a more detailed study. 

Address: Dr. John H. Duke, Fresno State 
College, Fresno 26, California. Price $2.50. 


Com edy Cues 


Reign Check 

The maharajah of an interior Indian province 
decreed that no wild animals could be killed. 
Soon the country was overrun with man-eating 
tigers, lions, panthers and boars. The people 
could stand it no longer and gave the maha- 
rajah the heave-ho. And this was the first 
instance on record where the reign was called on 
account of game. 








moe 
Windy Tale 

“Grandpa, did the wind blow much when you 
were a lad?” 

“Yes, Emory, we had some mighty vigorous 
breezes in Fremont County. Why, we boys didn’t 
have to cover our kites—just cross two sticks, tie 
them together, get a ball of string and fly. 

“We had the fastest running chickens I ever 
heard of, clocked one rooster at 60 miles an hour 
—of course, he had a tail wind at the time. We 
never had to ship our chickens to market, just 
waited until the wind was right and let them go. 
They’d arrive in Denver ready to sell without even 
a pin feather. 

“Only country in the United States where you 
couldn’t sell a lawn mower.” 

“Why, and how come?” 

“No need for them. The grass grew, then the 
winds came and waved it, back and forth, back 
and forth until it broke off two inches from the 
ground.”—Ex. 
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BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public 


by 
C. R.'Van NICE 





In our complicated society the problem of 
schools is greater each day. Shall we build 
new schools? Will the city support us? Do 

12K they really understand the teachers? Positive 
communication with the community is the first 
step to answering any of the questions 


TEAS HER TEAM’ 


pROBLEM 


PUB! I 

Here is a positive and constructive attack 

upon the basic problem of our schools — the 

problem of public interest, understanding, co- 

operation, and support. In a practical and 

entertaining manner, it shows the teacher 

i hj ; how he, or she, can replace public indiffer- 

ence with sympathetic enthusiasm, can step- 

up matter-of-fact acceptance of schools to 
active endorsement. 


Price $3.00 





The speed of today has placed a premium es 
on the thrifty use of both time al money. Adventures in Chrift 
The rewards are great for those who establish by 
the habits of thrift at an early age. 

This is a thrilling adventurous book for 
boys and girls of elementary and high school 
age. It is written in an appealing style around 
youth’s settings and situations, with flesh-and- 
blood young persons as characters, and is at- 
tractively illustrated. It can be used as a basis 
for home room, club, council, and assembly im 
activities, and students will select it for per- 
sonal reading. 

The author coes not preach but offers here 
a timely and complete education in thrift. His 
characters bring out the fact that thrift is more 
than saving money — that it includes earning 
money and saving, spending, giving, and in- 
vesting money, time, energy, and attention. 


Harry C. McKown 


‘Velvaite re4 


Price $3.00 





Mail your order with payment now for these books to: 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1041 New Hampshire Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Your Student Council Mini. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to stu- 
dent council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, When, 
Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as sen- 
ior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and confer- 
ences, 
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The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its coverage 
of all phases of student council organization and activities. 

*% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 

*% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
% Internal Organization of the Council 
% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 

This book should be readily available to ALL student council members and 
sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical and 
justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGrRAW-‘HILL Book COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Autographed copies from the author, Ghia Knox wren Mlinois 
SOSSSS SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS99999999939899S9S999998999999SS 6S* $SS89SS8C 
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